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TO THE READER. 



Suggestions have been made to me from various 
quarters to popularize the plea for the moderate High 
Church party and the appeal for a peaceful settlement 
of the pending ceremonial controversy contained in 
my " Worship in the Church of England," by publish- 
ing the conclusions which I have reached, less amply 
illustrated by technical argument and historical refer- 
ence than they are in the full volume. Necessary as 
these illustrations are for the systematic discussion of a 
many-sided question, they are undoubtedly somewhat 
abstruse for the general reader. But while I comply 
with these requests by preparing the accompanying 
popular selections, I must refer those students, who 
have inclination and leisure to grapple with the 



vi TO THE READER. 

entire question, to the discussions contained in the 

unabridged treatise. Where I have introduced any 

summary of longer passages, I mark the new matter 

by brackets. I have not thought it necessary to note 

occasional changes of a few words made in order to 

carry on the sense. 

A. J. B. Beresford Hope. 



June, 1875. 
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CHAPTER I. 



A Layman's View op Ceremonial — XJnoontbntious adyanoe — 

1833 AND 1876. 

The question of worship within the Church of England has 
occupied so much general attention during the living genera- 
tion, and its importance has within the few last months been 
so emphatically declared by the voice of Parliament and of 
public opinion, that no excuse is needful on the part of a 
writer, who believes that he can assist the discussion, for 
contributing his views to the common stock. For my own 
part, I venture to hope that I may be of some help to my 
fellow Churchmen, because the topics which I propose to handle 
have been subjects of interest to me ^ll through my adult 
Ufe, and especially because I have studied, and am now intending 
to write about them with the eye and in the spirit of a layman. 
As a layman, I have strongly felt the pertinacity with which 
the disputants on one side of the question have reiterated the 
assertion that the controversy lies between a knot of clergymen 
and that which is practically the whole body of lay Church 
people. I take this earliest opportunity of protesting most 
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2 CONTENTED CHURCHMEN ADDRESSED. Chap. I. 

strongly against such a representation. The contrary is no 
question of comparative numbers, but of absolute fact. One 
section may contain more or fewer lay sympathisers ; but, as a 
fEkct, there is as little fedmess in calling one party as the other 
either clerical or lay. Each has its devoted and learned clerical 
leaders, and each its devoted and enthusiastic lay followers; and 
if in many cases the clergyman is either encouraged in adhering 
to simple and inartistic forms, or prevented from exchanging 
them for a more ornate worship by the clearly-expressed wishes 
of his flock, in many others he is encouraged or incited to a 
richer ceremonial by the voice of his own congregation. My 
audience are those contented members of the Church of England, 
who accept on the whole the Prayer Book as their rule of holy 
living, and touchstone of doctrine and practice. As all worship 
requires a form of words, that is a ritual (whethelr written or 
extempore), a place in which to use it, and rules more or less 
definite to guide that use, I shall, throughout, respect this triple 
connection of book, building, and ceremony, and handle worship 
in the Church of England as the carrying out of the Prayer 
Book in her churches, and according to those rubrics which 
rule her ceremonies ; [while always regarding the book as the 
most important, for the building is only truthful so far as its 
arrangements suit the actions to be performed within its walls, 
and the use of the rubrics is to explain the procedure of worship*] 
My own reading of the Prayer Book and of its rubrics is 
that of a High Churchman, of the school which in my younger 
days would have been called the new one, but which is now 
decidedly recognised on the one side in commendation, and on 
others with feelings, which may be very good-natured without 
being necessarily deferential, as old-fashioned. I mean that 
for the formation of my views upon Christian antiquity and 
upon the Church of England I was mainly indebted to that 
school of writers whose public notoriety daf es from the com- 
mencement of the * Tracts for the Times ' in 1833, and who again 
send us back to seek the fullest exposition of the voice of the 
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Eeformed Church of the land in a succession of English writers, 
among the earliest of whom stand Hooker and Andrewes, and 
among the latest Wilson and Butler. After many trials and 
vicissitudes, and most deplorable losses to an alien conmiunion, 
the revived High-Church party of 1833 has lived on to make 
a mark, great alike by the testimony of friend and of foe, upon 
the Established Church of England. This mark extends over 
that Church in every function of its activity; and it is of 
course as manifest upon its visible worship as upon the charact^ 
of its doctrinal teaching, or its performance of moral and social 
obligations. My own conclusions upon the worship question, 
to which I confine this enquiry, are of considerable standing, 
for they were formed in their integrity antecedently to, and per- 
fectly independent of, the growth of the modem school of what 
is termed " Ritualism." I can, therefore, enter upon my task 
with genuine impartiality towards " Eitualism," while intend- 
ing to test the phenomena of the age by the conditions of true 
and not true, rather than by those of popular and unpopular. 

During the last forty-two years European society has in 
almost every conceivable respect changed its aspect, but it is, 
happily, no part of my task to write the history of nineteenth- 
century civilisation. Of those changes, the only two which are 
valuable to the present argument are, that educated England, 
like other countries, has become archaeological as it had not 
formerly the knowledge, and artistic as it had not formerly the 
taste to be ; while, alike in its archaeology and in its art, it has 
studied those Christian ages of its own and of neighbouring 
nationalities, which older critics, in their narrow admiration of 
Greek and Roman culture, were wont to despise. Very cer- 
tainly, too, the Holy Spirit of God has marvellously put it into 
the hearts of His servants in this land to spend and be spent in 
His service, both in their material substance and in their 
personal labours, with a devotion unknown to the phlegmatic 
generations from whom they are more immediately sprung. 
The result of all this has been that while the home of man has 

B 2 



4 ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Chap. I. 

been made more dainty during those years, the House of God, 
in its structure, in its appointments, and in the worship which is 
conducted within its walls, has also within that period put on a 
decorum and a beauty to which those who are no longer young 
were strangers in their youth, and that along with this beauty 
and decorum the fervour and the frequency of worship have 
alike and generally asserted themselves. My witness to the 
very diflTerent state of things out of which we have grown, 
thanks, very decidedly — who shall dare gainsay it ? — to the self- 
sacrifice of the reinvigorated High Church party, shall be 
the speech, which the Archbishop of Canterbury delivered 
there in August 1874 : 

** I suppose there is no one of my age here but looks back with a 
kind of shame to the sort of sermons which were preached, the sort of 
clergyman that preached them, the sort of building in which they 
preached them, and the sort of psalmody with which the service 
was ushered in, and, remembering these, I am perfectly astonished 
the whole of the attachment of the people to the Church did not 
evaporate. But if all improvements had been resisted we should 
not have been where we are now. I therefore hope that the laity 
will not look with any amount of suspicion upon the movements of 
the clergy, but that they will give them their best consideration." 

As a lively illustration of the Archbishop's summing up, I 
may as well attempt to describe the visible form in which the 
Church of England and its worship were first made palpable to 
my childish senses in the reign of George IV., and at an opulent 
and beautiful market town of Surrey, not thirty miles from 
London, which is now accustomed to very different services. 
The building was a large, and had been a handsome, Gothic 
church, but of its interior the general parish saw very little, 
except the nave and aisles, for the chancel was cut oflf by 
a perfectly solid partition, covered with the usual sacred 
writings and some strange painting, among which Moses and 
Aaron shone in peculiar uncouthness. The eastern portion of 
the aisles was utilised for certain family pews or private boxes, 
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raised aloft and approached by private doors and staircases ; 
these belonged to the magnates of the neighbonrhood, who were 
wont to bow their recognitions across the nave. There was also 
a decrepit western gallery for the band, and the ground-floor 
was crammed with cranky pews of every shape. The pulpit, 
of the age of Charles I., stood against a pillar, with the read- 
ing desk and clerk's box underneath. I need hardly explain 
that the portion of the Communion OflSce, preceding the sermon, 
was, Sunday after Sunday, read from the desk, separated from 
the Litany on the one side, and from the sermon on the other, 
by such a rendering of Tate and Brady as the unruly gang of 
volunteers, with fiddles and wind instruments, in the gallery, 
pleased to contribute. The clerk, a wizened old fellow in a brown 
Welsh wig, repeated the responses in a nasal twang, and with a 
substitution of " w " for " v " so consistent as not even to spare 
the Belief; while the local rendering of "briefs, citations, and 
excommunications," included announcements by this worthy, 
after the Nicene Creed, of meetings at the town inn of the 
"executors " of a deceased Duke. Two hopeful cubs of the clerk 
sprawled behind him in the desk, and the back-handers, occa- 
sionally intended to reduce them to order, were apt to resound 
against the impassive boards. During the sermon this zealous 
servant of the sanctuary would take up his broom and sweep 
out the middle alley, in order to save himself the fatigue of a 
week-day visit. Yet, repulsive and grotesque as were these 
accessories of worship in this town of three London coaches, it 
could at least boast, as countless country churches at that period 
could not, that it was open twice upon every Sunday, that Good 
Friday was not forgotten, and that on Christmas Day the 
frequent holly sprigs betokened a faint recognition of Christian 
seasons. It also possessed one of the earliest National Schools 
which had been built, so it was really not so very backward a 
parish. 

I have dwelt upon these particulars, because I feel how 
impossible it is for any one accurately to gauge the present 
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condition of the worship question, unless he should haye realised 
the depth into which the religious instinct of the people had 
sunk. It was not simply that a bad tradition had taken 
possession of the whole country, but that, with the honourable 
exception of the churches held by the Evangelical jMtrty, of 
which I then knew nothing, the classes of society which 
gave the tone to public opinion had grown into considering 
attendance at church as a fragmentary episode, projected into 
the week's circuit without influence upon, or relevancy to, the 
other social or moral duties of reasonable beings. 

The one redeeming point was that the often derided, but in 
its subordinate way far from useless, appreciation of what 
English people recognise as respectability had come to the 
succour of robuster or more spiritual considerations, and sus- 
tained the wholesome feeling, that whether or not a man left his 
wife and family to go to church without him, it was at least 
the right thing to have gone with them. At the worst of times, 
the average Englishman of proper instincts had never lowered 
himself, like the ruck of Voltairian Frenchmen, into treating 
Church as the congruous resort of women, priests, and bigots ; 
or, like the Berlinese bourgeois, into simply ignoring the 
responsibilities of worship altogether ; while in the Cathedrals 
and the College Chapels the standing protest for a daily 
order of divine service was kept alive. 

As to the change which has since taken place, we can only 
say with genuine thankfulness, " it is the Lord's doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes," While I class it as an incident of 
the movement of which the * Tracts for the Times ' were the 
chief visible symbol, I only ascribe an indirect share in the work 
to those essays of which none, as far as I remember, occupies 
itself with the working of the Prayer Book, or of the 
arrangements of the building in which it is to be used. Still 
the natural religious instinct of their writers led them, when 
they had to provide a church, to build it churchlike, and so 
we may say that the earliest visible specimen of a place of 
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worship which was consciously intended' to embody the Prayer- 
Book spirit, was that chapel-of-ease to St. Mary's, Oxford, 
raised at the hamlet of Littlemore, in the incumbency and 
under the guidance of Mr. Newman, while Mr. Newman was 
all our own. This tiny fane, as first constructed, was simplicity 
itself, a mere oblong shell of the plainest lancet architecture, 
and it based its claims to sympathetic admiration rather upon 
what it did not than what it did comprise. It had no obtruBiye 
selfish pews, but simple and uniform open sittings; it had 
no tub-like pulpits, obstructive of all sight of the altar, for 
preaching prayers and sermons, but a light desk modestly 
placed on one side. It had not a mean small Holy Table, or 
one crammed up with tasselled cushions, but a plain and 
solid stone construction. Such as it then was — ^for it has been 
enlarged, with advantage to its architectural completeness, 
but with undeniable loss to its historical interest — Littlemore 
Chapel, without carving, unrelieved by colour, destitute of 
chancel, served by single-handed clergymen, using unmusical 
services, was the undoubted visible germ of the revived worship 
of the English Church. Then the institution at Oxford of 
its still existing Architectural Society led to a systematic in- 
vestigation of the style and arrangements of the old parish 
churches, which was soon found to throw a light as strong as 
it was unexpected on the letter of the Prayer Book. At the 
same time the literature of Church building — now a very bulky 
collection — burst at one bound into adult vigour in some articles, 
as cleverly illustrated as they were trenchantly written, in that 
bnlliant organ of the Oxford School, * The British Critic,' which 
were well known at the time to have been the production of 
Mr. Thomas Mozley. 

These various contributions of Oxford to the movement 
bring us to X839 — which I believe to be the date at which 
the lead began to pass from that University. In that year 
two incidents occurred worthy of our notice. As Littlemore 
Chapel was the first place of worship at which the new ^irit 
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conspicuously asserted itself, so the rebuilt parish church of 
Leeds, commenced in 1839, may be esteemed the second. All 
persons, I should suppose, know that it was the first fruit of that 
noble vicariate, which will ever be identified with the name of 
Hook, and of which the Church of England in its parochial 
character will bear the lasting mark. The building was in every 
respect, except its spirit, the opposite of Littlemore Chapel— 
as large as that was small, as composite in its features as the 
other was simple, and as obviously planned for crowded town 
congregations as Littlemore for the village handfuL 1839 
also saw the rise of the " Cambridge Camden," afterwards the 
London " Ecclesiological " Society, which continued for many 
years to interest itself in the revival of worship according to the 
High Church rendering of the Prayer Book, which preceded 
the Eitualistic movement. 

Here, however, I am warned to pause ; some one will, I 
hope, be found in more quiet times to tell how the spirit of 
church restoration and church building has leapt from county 
to county, and from parish to parish; how one Cathedral after 
another has shaken off sleep, and arrayed itself in the glorious 
apparel of the King's daughter ; and how the spiritual works 
of a Church in vigorous life have followed the outward adorn- 
ing of the Sanctuary. The retrospect into the cold darkness 
of the Georgian age carries with it useful lessons, both to 
the world in general and to the too impatient pioneers of 
new developments of higher worship. What it ought to 
teach the world in general is, that everything which is un- 
familiar need not be wrong, aggressive, or Popish. The internal 
appearance of an old-fashioned church, like the one which 
I have lately been describing, is not less different from that 
of a new one in our own days, in which those modest decencies 
are observed, with which no party as a whole, and only a 
few extreme men of any party, will quarrel, as the latter 
may possibly differ from one arranged according to the claims 
of what is termed "advanced ritualism;" while incidents of 
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arrangement and of worship which are now as household words 
among lay persons who are careful in their Church life, would 
at the former date have simply been pedantic and suspicious 
enigmas, even to clergymen of theological reading. The lesson 
which those who are advanced in ritual might, as wise men, 
draw from it is, that they really do not appreciate or know 
the advantages which they enjoy as Churchmen of a young 
generation. The unimproved worship of be-wardened Churches 
was the external influence under which Keble braced him- 
self up to write the * Christian Year.' If they would more 
constantly keep this historical fact before their eyes, they 
would not so often err in the proportions of incidents. They 
might not so often confound the desirable with the essential, 
or imagine that all would be lost if only it were found impos- 
sible to add one or two more enrichments to an already ample 
repertory of well-secured advantages. 

In fact, I venture, without fear of contradiction, to lay down 
that the labours of these forty years have made good within the 
Church of England a system of popular congregational worship 
corresponding with that sacramental teaching of the Prayer 
Book, of which High Churchmen have been the unswerving 
upholders ; which is, and can be, sustained and used in its main 
features without fear of repression ; and of which many of the 

• 

leading elements are alike the common property of High 
Churchmen and of the best and most reverential members 
of the Low and Broad Church parties. In proof of this asser- 
tion I will, before entering on any controverted particular, 
endeavour to collect those incidents of improved worship which 
are by this time happily purged of all partisan taint, and which 
are either adopted or omitted in the new churches now so 
frequent, for incidental reasons which imply no objection on 
the score of principle. This recapitulation of ceremonial 
universally accepted in the existing English Church will be 
the fairest possible test of the favour with which that 
Church regards a formal and ornamental worship, upon the 
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well-known scientific principle that the strength of any ma- 
terial body, chain, bar, beam, or so forth, is its strength 
at its weakest point. The way will then be clear to test the 
things over which recent disputes have sounded, according to 
their conformity with the letter and spirit of the Prayer 
Book of the Church of England, of which a grave and simple 
dignity may well be said to be the leading characteristic, in 
contrast to the minute forms and gorgeous exuberance of the 
unreformed rites. 

The average new church of our own day, constructed under 
the double restraint of specified, without being always realised, 
means and of varied tastes, is usually of the general type of a 
mediaeval English parish church, when Gothic architecture was 
in its prime in this island. Far from being the one large room 
of the old cheap church, it is duly distributed into parts, 
with their various uses. The nave is provided for the general 
use of the congregation, flanked, when the church is of the 
larger kind, with aisles, and often supplemented with transepts, 
so as to present the symbolical ground-plan of the cross ; while 
the same sacred emblem habitually tops the gables. If 
possible, the building, in accordance with a very old and general 
tradition, ranges east and west ; the roofs are all of a sufficient 
pitch ; and the steeple shapely. Beyond the nave, and usually 
distinguished from it both on the outside and the inside, a 
chancel is provided for the more immediate performance of 
Divine worship. The typal church of forty or fifty years ago 
was, as I have noted, a disproportioned parallelogram, low 
ceiled, crammed up with galleries, innocent of chancel. Inside, 
the new church is constantly seated with open uniform benches, 
alike for rich and poor, so as visibly to represent the communion 
of saints ; and in the most unsatisfactory cases, if there is a 
gradation of comfort in them, or if any jealous right of pro- 
prietorship intervenes to dictate the selfish pew-door, at least 
the great bulk of the sittings uniformly faces the Lord's Table. 
Hard by the entrance of the church, as " the ancient usual 
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place/' is commonly found an ornamental font of stone, in 
accordance with early usage and with the prescription of the 
8l8t Canon of 1604. 

In the church of the last generation, old or new, the pews 
were of all or any shape, sometimes sqnare, sometimes curtained, 
sometimes filled with sofas or tables, or even provided with 
fireplaces; while the free seats, as those for the poor were 
mockingly termed, were always uncomfortable, often squalid, 
and habituaUy planted in the worst places; and as for the 
font, it might be before the communion rails or in some 
comer under a gallery, and its material would be cement or 
crockery, or if the old stone font had been preserved, a little 
crockery substitute would certainly stand within its capacious 
bowl. 

In the new church the desk at which the minister says the 
prayers is habitually placed to the eastward of the congregation 
and westward of the Lord's Table ; sometimes it stands within 
the chancel, sometimes just outside of it, but it invariably has 
a sideward position assigned to it so as not to obstruct the view 
into the chancel, although it is frequently so contrived that 
the reader looks into the feices of the congregation, and with 
his back to the Holy Table, instead of more modestly across 
the church. When the stand at which the lessons are read is 
not a portion of the reading-desk, the lettem or eagle of brass 
or wood has often been introduced, and wiU never now, I 
believe, excite the most sensitive spirit into theological strife. 
The separate litany desk is of less frequent occurrence, but its 
harmless and lawful character is, I should trust, universally 
acknowledged. The pulpit, like the prayer-desk, is habitually 
given a sideward place, always of course in the nave, while 
its design is an admitted opportunity for the resources of 
sacred sculpture. If the chancel rises on a few steps, the 
dignity of the arrangement is generally admitted, and the 
increment of beauty which a well-defined chancel arch usually 
adds is an uncontroverted canon of taste. For the floor of the 
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chancel ornamental tiles are very frequently provided, while its 
usual furniture is a row or rows on each side of longitudinal 
benches or stalls, used by, or adapted for, the choir, and very 
frequently flanked by the organ, to which a chancel aisle has 
been allotted. The space in immediate juxtaposition to the 
Lord's Table is usually elevated by at least a step above the 
remaining chancel, and parted from it by an ornamental raiL 
The Lord's Table itself is, with rare exceptions, draped in a 
rich cloth, usually red, perhaps of velvet, and perhaps having 
some appropriate monogram. For the use of the clergy 
officiating there the old sedilia so-called, or architectural 
seats in the side wall, are widely replacing the immodest 
" altar chairs," in which the vicar and the supplementary curate 
were planted, to stare in pairs all down the church throughout 
the service. Over the Lord's Table, and upon the east wall, 
some appropriate colouring, some lining of tiles, or some modest 
carving, frequently and blamelessly exhibits the emblem of 
salvation, or at least the sacred monogram, and thus proclaims 
that the building is the Church of Christ. The use of painted 
glass to embody sacred story is now so universally admitted, 
as to render an occasional refusal on the part of some strongly- 
prejudiced incumbent a subject of public comment; while 
natural congruity generally prompts the selection of the east 
window as first to be taken in hand for the representation of 
the Nativity or Passion, the Eesurrection or Ascension. 

La giving this inventory of the now habitual apparatus of 
worship, I have simply scheduled a whole body of ideas 
which would have lain absolutely beyond the sphere of thought 
of our predecessors of half a century back. A Lord's Table 
to any extent mean, to any extent crowded up, would in 
those days be fenced by a rail, merely to help the communi- 
cants to kneel, and perhaps running round it on three sides. 
The prayers and sermon would be read from any combina- 
tion of pulpit and reading-desk which took up the least room. 
The favourite form for this erection in a new church, and 
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one which was far from uncommon in an old one, was a sort of 
tower, in which the reading-desk surmoimted that of the clerk, 
and the pulpit frowned over them both, like a miniature repre- 
sentation of the mountains which the giants piled wherewith 
to scale heaven. This combination, irreverently called a three- 
decker by a later generation, was commonly planted in the 
direct centre of the building, so as absolutely to conceal the 
Lord's Table from the entire congregation. Sometimes in an 
old church the rickety piece of furniture would lean against 
one of the nave pillars. Another variation was to provide two 
corresponding pulpits on either side for the preaching of, 
respectively, the prayers and the sermon; while in a few 
abnormal Ltances! particularly in watering-places, the rosti. 
would even overhang the altar or occupy a sort of gallery 
behind it. Lettem and litany desk were, of course, ideas which 
had never crossed the mind of any person of the Georgian era. 
Over the lawfulness of painted glass many an angry controversy 
raged ; while offerings to beautify in any other way the sanc- 
tuary were, with very rare exceptions, not so much as dreamed 
of by the most liberal-hearted Christian. 

If we proceed from the building to the worship for which it 
serves, the extent of acknowledged and uncontroversial gain 
is not less amazing. In Cathedrals, in College Chapels, and in 
a few qld-fashioned town churches, the good tradition of daily 
prayers had still survived ; elsewhere happy was the parish that 
was secure of a double Sunday service, and of even so much as 
a quarterly celebration of the Holy Communion. It would 
not be easy to find words to describe the dreariness of the 
habitual parochial service on Sundays. Music, except in the 
shape of village bands murdering Stemhold and Hopkins, or 
Tate and Brady, was well-nigh unknown. The single-handed 
minister plodded through his monotonous ojffice. The song of 
Zacharias, with its wealth of Christian prophecy, never diver- 
sified the shorter and therefore more favourite Hundredth 
Psalm ; the Benedicite, with its minor key, never replaced the 
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jubilant Te Deiim even in Lent; that prior portion of the 
Communion Ojffice which ought, Sunday after Sunday, to have 
recalled the loss of higher privileges to a dull generation, was 
frequently delivered from the reading-desk. Now, the full 
Prayer Book is no longer the badge of party, and the parish 
priest who obeys the rule of daily prayer, is past being pointed 
at for singularity or back-bitten by vague calunmies. Monthly 
Communions are the least measure of the highest worship in 
places which put out any claim to share in the general uprising, 
while the frequency of weekly celebrations is an ever-increasing 
fact. The vague suspicions which used to gather round a 
musical rendering of the service have vanished away, and choral 
worship is generally acknowledged to be a matter which each 
church may rightfully adopt or dispense with, according to 
its local circumstances, while the singing, at all events, of the 
Psalms and of the Canticles is everywhere accepted as the 
most congruous way of dealing with those sacred poems. With 
the recognition of choral worship has naturally come in that 
of choirs, and the placing of those choirs in the part of the 
church which common sense points out as most suitable for 
them, namely, the chancel. With choirs, and with chancels in 
which to dispose them, the use of the surplice as their appro- 
priate dress has also taken its place among the matters on 
which parishes or congregations have the right to suit them- 
selves. I remember having, about two years since, read a 
vigorous defence of surpliced choirs and chancels, from the 
mouth of a prelate more distinguished for earnest zeal than 
ritualistic prejudice, Bishop Fraser of Manchester. As to the 
lessons, the use of the lettem emphatically marks them off 
from the songs of praise with which they are preceded and 
followed. In the Communion Service, too, the aid of the 
" Gospeller " and " Epistler " (to borrow the phrase of Queen 
Elizabeth's Advertisements) is constantly now invoked by the 
celebrant, whose predecessors of the former epoch would have 
thought it much to be helped by one assistant. A choral 
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Nicene Creed no longer provokes remarks. With the revival 
of the prayer for the Church Militant has come that of the 
offertory collection, instead of the oldfashioned plate smirk- 
ingly held by the churchwarden behind the door at the close 
of some elegant charity sermon. The holy days and seasons of 
the Church are observed with very varying strictness, but 
whether for observance or neglect, for commendation or criti- 
cism, they are accepted facts. It was not so in the time of 
our grandfathers. I was much struck, while sitting upon 
the Ritual Commission, with some particulars of the rough 
usage which Bishop Porteus met with towards the close of the 
last century, for attempting to revive the lost observance of 
Good Friday in London, for which he was rewarded by being 
abused in the leading journal of the period as a Papist. To 
come down to a much later date, those who have read the 
Life of Bishop Blomfield by his son will recollect the deep 
disgust inspired in that good prelate's mind by the spectacle 
of London fashionables habitually desecrating Easter Day in 
his early parish of Chesterford, as on that holiest of days they 
posted down, generally changing horses as people were leaving 
church, and shouted for fresh packs of cards at the village 
inn, in hot haste to be at Newmarket for the spring meeting. 
Now, at least, when Volunteers are most fussy on Easter Day 
for the morrow's review, they have the grace to muster at a 
" church parade." In contrast with these Georgian days, I need 
hardly note the competitive zeal with which clergymen of all 
complexions allure their congregations to make good use of 
Lent and Holy Week by multiplied services and frequent 
sermons, and I will only in passing notice the introduction at 
that season, not only into minsters but into parish churches, of 
that peculiarly impressive form of choral service the " Passion 
Music." The observance of Ascension Day, not long since as 
thoroughly forgotten as Good Friday once was, is steadily 
gaining ground ; while the religious use of Advent, although a 
season far less emphatically marked out by the Church than 
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Lent, is no longer strange. Harvest Homes and Church 
anniversaries, and courses of services to keep up the solemnity 
of a consecration or first opening are quite acclimatised in our 
ecclesiastical system. The House of Commons knew neither 
Ash Wednesday nor Ascension Day till, thanks to the late Sir 
John Simeon, while still of our Communion, Lord John Russell's 
Parliament of 1847 recognised both in its arrangement of hours. 

The only material recognition of the Church's seasons which 
had for years back survived the destructive effects of Puritanism 
and indifference, was the quaint custom of the clerk sticking 
holly boughs over the church at Christmas time. But now who 
can do justice to the artistic taste and patient labours which 
deck the fane — ^whether the utterance which the pulpit is to 
send forth will be high or low or broad — with the varied 
devices of mingled leaf and fruit for the great festival of the 
Nativity, and at the more genial seasons of Easter and Whit- 
suntide with the gay profusion of woven flowers and carefully 
compacted nosegays ? I lately referred to a hearty defence of 
surpliced choirs by the Bishop of Manchester, and I must not 
forget that he has spoken out with equal vigour for the 
floral decoration of churches, while nosegays on the Holy Table 
was the one concession to Mr. Purchas against which there 
was no appeal. 

I must here point to the hardly yet developed elasticity 
and variety imparted to our worship by two Acts of Parliament, 
the New Lectionary Act and the Act of Uniformity Amendment 
Act, passed in 1871 and in 1872, in compliance with previous 
decisions of Convocation. No unprejudiced person, after com- 
paring the old and the new Lectionaries, whether or not 
he regrets any of the omissions made in the latter, can 
refuse to acknowledge that the recognition of the Christian 
seasons, and high days of the Church, with their various 
teachings which the new table of lessons extracts alike from 
Old and New Testament, is far more full and edifying than 
that of the older one. But there is likewise in this Act a 
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provision of which the Church, when it has got more familiar 
with its capabilities, will, I am sure, take frequent and grate- 
fol advantage. The Ordinary may now on occasions give 
a permission, only limited by his own discretion, for special 
lessons and for proper psalms. This new power in the hands 
of a sympathetic bishop and zealous parish priests goes far to 
invest our services with that adaptability for occasional de- 
mands, and that variety of colouring in correspondence with the 
Christian calendar in which, with all its substantial merits, the 
Prayer Book has hitherto been somewhat wanting. More parti- 
cularly will it do so if taken in connection with another popular 
development, which has had a wide effect on the religious life 
of the people, that of hymnals, comprising sacred songs adapted 
to the various occasions of the Christian year, liberally drawn 
from ancient and from modem sources, in substitution for the 
dreary "old" and "new" versions of our forefathers. To show 
how this permission may be worked, the Bishop of Lincoln has 
given his diocese a table of proper psalms for various holy days. 
The Act of Uniformity Amendment Act (commonly known as 
the Shortened Services Act) provides abbreviated forms of 
daily service, and so may often bridge over a dijfficulty as to 
public worship on the week-days, but it may also lay a snare, 
^hen a clergyman who might well have given a longer form of 
prayer to a willmg congregation is tempted to serve them with 
short measure. But the Act, moreover, comprises two general 
provisions which still further carry out the wholesome principle 
of regulated elasticity of which the Lectionary Act gave the 
first example. By this Act the Ordinary may on any Sunday, 
when the full morning and evening services have been per- 
formed, authorize a third service constructed of Prayer Book 
and scriptural materials, and he may on special occasions allow 
the use of an extraordinary office similarly constructed. The 
"Passion Music" was sanctioned under this Act, and extra 
Lenten services, partially composed of the latter portion of the 

Commination Service, have in various churches been profitably 
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introduced. Under these provisions, indeed, if only generous 
confidence on either side could be secured, a regular place with 
due regulation might be found in our worship system for 
additional devotions which have in various places been adopted 
in a startling and abrupt manner, and upon individual respon- 
sibility. The second specific gain secured by this Act is, that 
the separate use of the Litany, about which there never was 
any doubt, if it were accompanied with the antecedent permis- 
sion of the Ordinary — which had in fact already been plenarily 
conceded by the whole Bench of Bishops — is by this Act 
specifically marked with a legislative recognition. 

So much for the current use of the Prayer Book in 1874 as 
compared with 1824 or 1834. A similar change in the national 
appreciation of the occasional services is an equally patent 
fact. The total extinction of the lazy practice of baptisms in 
private houses, which used to be a fashionable folly, is in point. 
Then confirmations, which were at one time septennial in some 
dioceses in spite of the canons, and never more than triennial, 
are now the never-ceasing occupation of the episcopate. But 
if we desire to follow the broader, brighter, and more really 
philosophical appreciation of the influence which forms of 
beauty exercise upon the mind in times of exceptional ten- 
sion, we must turn to those services which most powerfully 
awaken human emotions, the joy of wedding and the sorrow 
of burying. I remember the time when it was the fashion 
amongst those who could best afford to be bountiful, most 
strenuously to argue for what they called a quiet wedding 
as due to their self-formed canons of good taste. Indeed of 
all ways of using the marriage rite, a hasty recitation of the 
service, duly mutilated to suit that fastidiousness which apes 
modesty, over a drawing-room table by special licence from the 
See of Canterbury was deemed the most aristocratic. I do not of 
course attach any moral value to those modem accompaniments 
of a wealthier marriage, the troops of bridesmaids, the bowers 
and nosegays, the wedding march and Keble's hymn. But I 
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do appeal to those enrichments of a rite in which joy should 
abound, in proof that during the time through which the present 
generation has been marching towards the end of all things, 
the spontaneous instinct for the beautiful on occasions when 
the Author of all beauty and goodness is approached has been 
ripening in the English mind, and has very naturally displayed 
itself on an occasion when feelings are the warmest and there- 
fore the least hypocritical. The change which is coming over 
the ceremonial of our funerals is even more remarkable than 
that which has modified ^ur marriages. In their case it has 
been the substitution of graceful and symbolical accompani- 
ments for puritanical dryness. In our funerals it has been a 
growing disgust to a cumbersome and effete system of cold, 
repulsive ceremonialism, and the substitution of forms more 
truly speaking of Christian hope to the heart of the mourner. 
The antiquarian might, in the hearse with its dusty drapery, in 
the vested staves and the heavy scarves, trace the degraded 
forms of what were once the seemly accompaniments of a Chris- 
tian buriaL But they had long since ceased to speak an 
intelligible language, and had become the mere badges of an 
undertaker's greed. The cross-embroidered pall, the wreaths, 
and floral crosses, which loving hands now gently place upon 
the coflin, speak of that sure and certain hope of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead with which we join dust to dust. It was with 
much interest that I lately read of these beautiful symbols 
of the everlasting life appearing at the funeral of the vene- 
rable Bishop Sumner. No right-thinking person, I am sure, 
would say that their presence conveyed any idea alien to the 
religion — even in its most marked characteristics — of that 
good man. But of how great a load of prejudice removed are 
they the evidence when we recall what used to be the code of 
ceremonious practice of the school to which the former Bishop 
of Winchester professedly belonged. 

I have on purpose been confining my sketch of an uncon- 
tentious ceremonial advance to the services which gather 

c 2 
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rotmd our parish churches. Instead of attempting any general 
history of the changes which have passed over our Cathedrals, 
I shall take one event in one of th6m as an evidence of how 
a Cathedral could have been used in 1873, and could not have 
been so employed in 1833. Twelve hundred years had been 
told up in 1873, since the pious East Anglian Queen Etheldreda 
had fallen asleep in the little monastery which she had raised 
in the lonesome island of Ely, to be both a refuge for herseK 
and a home of gospel light to a still half-pagan land, in the 
dreary days of the so-called Heptarchy. Through all those 
centuries the memory of this holy lady had been fresh in the 
minds of the people of Ely, while a Cathedral, hardly second 
to any in the world for its artistic magnificence, had replaced 
St. Etheldreda's humble dwelling. Of late years, too, a move- 
ment set on foot by that distinguished man. Dean Peacock, had 
gradually carried out in Ely Minster a restoration worthy of 
the structure. 

It struck the present Dean, Dr. Merivale, whose large 
sympathies have never been claimed by the ritualists, that "a 
course of twelve centuries seems something round and com- 
plete in itseK, and such a course happens, in fact, to compre- 
hend some of the most remarkable cycles of human history," 
and he proposed, accordingly, that St. Etheldreda's Bissex- 
centenary should be worthily kept in her church. The then 
Bishop and the remaining Chapter warmly assented, and 
although it became known while the arrangements were still 
pending, that the generally beloved Diocesan had been called 
away to the higher throne of Winchester, the news only made 
the occasion in its second character of his leave-taking more 
emphatic. The special services, with on each day a celebration, 
matins with a sermon, and evening prayer, commenced on 
Friday, October 17, St. Etheldreda's day, and continued on the 
18th, St. Luke's day, the Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday. I 
hardly know whether I need explain that the special architec- 
tural cheu'acteristic of this huge church is the central octagonal 
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lantern in the rich Grothic of the fourteenth century, from which 
branch the vast Norman nave and transepts and the long 
Grothic choir. The uniformity of the general level of the whole 
church, while in some respects an architectural defect, in others 
lends itseK to great popular services by the facilities which it 
gives for crowded congregations to see and hear what passes in 
the stalls and at the altar. At an earlier date Ely, like every 
other cathedral, was sharply parted into a choir, boxed off for 
public worship, and indiscriminately filled with clergy and 
laity, and a nave kept uselessly open and bare for sightseers 
to ramble over, with the local exception of a Sunday sermon 
which was of old preached in it. On the morning of St. 
Etheldreda's day, as had been the case on many previous 
days since the restoration of the cathedral, though not in 
such impressive numbers, the octagon and a large part of 
the nave were thronged with worshippers, while the choir — ' 
visible from the remaining church through its rich open 
screen of wood and brass, and bounded by its beautiful stalls 
of the fourteenth century — was filled with lines of surpliced 
occupants, the Chapter, the strongly reinforced choirmen and 
boys, and the collected clergy of the neighbouring Isle of Ely. 
The utmost resources of sacred music were put out to do honour 
to the day, and at the Holy Communion (where the Diocesan 
was celebrant), the choir did not, as too often in our cathedrals, 
walk out and leave the most sacred of all the Church's ojffices to 
be carried through in the unimpressive tone of ordinary reading. 
On the Sunday, the celebrant was the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the evening service was twice repeated, while, on the second 
occasion after nightfall, the pulpit which stands in the octagon, 
just outside of the choir, was occupied by the Bishop of Peter- 
borough. Of the crowd which the force of his oratoiy brought 
together a verbal description can give no vivid idea ; whence 
it came was a puzzle to conjecture, for Ely is but a little 
country town. There they were, cramming the octagon, 
stretching into the dim distances of the nave and either 
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transept, peering out from the dark arches of the triforinni) — 
thoroughly, greedily, using one of the oldest and hugest of 
those cathedrals which, as Dissenters and Freethinkers, and 
Badical Reformers had so pertinaciously been dinning into our 
heads for years and years were the useless and obsolete excres- 
cences of a worn-out Establishment. And they had not come 
merely for the sermon — ^for the choral service, which was of a 
simple popular character, interspersed with stirring hymns, 
had been taken up by hundreds of voices. I have already 
explained that I am describing this one occasion at Ely as 
a sample of the aspect of the work at our resuscitated cathedrals, 
so as to spare my readers the long catalogue of the many 
symptoms of new life which every English minster, in more or 
less a degree, now happily exhibits. This treatment enables me 
better to focus my subject, and I accordingly make a pause at 
this memorable evening service to claim the so-called " nave 
services " which have during the last twenty years been intro- 
duced into so many of our cathedrals as a distinguished com- 
ponent of that varied list of uncontentious ceremonial by which 
the Church of England is richer during the last forty years, 
and for which I have no fear of asserting that she is, humanly 
speaking, more entitled to the High Church movement than to 
any other tangible cause. This institution alone has effec- 
tively and for ever dispelled in the most practical manner 
the reproaches aimed at the choral services of our cathedrals 
and other churches, with their anthems and their organs, and 
their surplices, as the cold, unedifying taskwork of hirelings. 
Whatever else a cathedral service may be, it can, at all events, 
be made the most popular of performances. 

But I have been straying from Ely. On Monday came 
a public dinner, at which the Archbishop of Canterbury thus 
summed up his impressions : 

" All honour was due to those who, in past times, had devoted 
their substance, their time and their abilities to the great work of 
restoration, which they now saw spreading through the land. It 
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was something to have the privilege of being present in so splendid 
a building on that occasion ; and it was something, also, to have 
heard the music which pealed under its roof, and to have appre- 
ciated the skill and ability with which the ceremonial of Divine 
Service had been performed ; but it was something even better to 
have seen the vast crowds, of rich and poor alike, gathered together 
to worship Ckd under the noble roof, and to express their thank- 
fulness to Almighty God for the privileges which they enjoyed. A 
man must have had a heart of stone who could have been present 
at the services of the previous day without being moved. Whether 
they thought of the more popular evening service, or of the eloquent 
addresses they had heard, morning, afternoon, or evening, all so 
worthy of the noble building, they had reason to be thankful that 
they had been privileged to take part in that great celebration. For 
his own part, he should go back to his labours elsewhere, cheered by 
the sights and sounds he had witnessed ; and no man would 
convince him that the Church of England did not live in the hearts 
of the people, after attending such gatherings as they had witnessed 
there, and which were to be witnessed elsewhere, wherever there 
were great opportunities for members of the Church of England to 
gather together." 

The value of these words will be best appreciated when the 

characteristics of the occasion which called them forth are 

recollected. The commemoration was of no hero or heroine of 

modem controversy, of no one whose canonisation was ratified 

by the cheers of Exeter Hall, or the fiat of seK-snfficient 

journalism, but of an Abbess far back in the darkest ages, of 

a woman who built a convent, and herself crept into it to die 

there, only thinking of her own and of her neighbours' souls. 

Then twelve hundred years after Etheldreda was laid in her 

grave, the Bishop and Chapter of a Cathedral in our Keformed 

Church of England solemnly gather together men and women, 

clergy and lay folk, rich and poor, learned and simple, 

representatives of all parties, and people of distinguished 

positions, to keep alive her memory, and render thanks for 

all the blessings of which her gift to God was the undoubted 

source, in a great triumph of prayer and song, and choral 

communion. At the head of this goodly gathering was the 
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Primate of All England, who was inspired by the circiunstances 
of this grand anniversary to speak his fall heart in words 
which I have recited. I think it is quite consistent with the 
deep personal respect which I feel for my Archbishop to say 
that I like his speech at Ely fer better than others which he 
has since delivered elsewhere. 

The last day of the anniversary was, in some respects, the 
most remarkable as a spectacle. It was devoted to the Choral 
Festival of the diocese. Morning and afternoon the various 
choirs, to the number of more than six hundred persons, each 
parish marked by its distinctive banner, walked in long pro- 
cession up the nave, through the close-packed multitude, 
singing the inspiriting * Onward, Christian soldiers,' and appro- 
priately accompanied by a military band, which marched 
unseen on a parallel line up the triforium. The procession 
was closed by the Chapter, and finally by the Bishop, with his 
pastoral staff borne by his Chaplain. The retrocession was 
similarly arranged, and in the afternoon — ^the closing scene of 
the Bissexcentenary — this ceremonial appealed with a peculiar 
pathos to the congregation, as the solemn farewell to his dio- 
cese, of Bishop Harold Browne, who had just given his fatherly 
blessing in the mid Octagon, with the emblem of his pastoral 
oflSce grasped in his left hand. There is nothing strange 
in a Christian Bishop bearing his shepherd's crook ; but forty 
years ago no English Bishop would have thought of such an 
action. 



CHAPTER II. 



Public Worship Regulation Act — The Prayer Book— Ornaineuts Rubric — Churches 

and Chancels. 

So far I have been navigating the smooth seas of uncontro- 
versial ceremonial, and I believe that the result of my voyage 
must be to bring home to dispassionate minds the conviction 
that the Church of England, in its corporate character, has, 
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during a period which now runs back to days before the birth 
of many persons in places of high trust and honour, been 
engaged with her whole, heart in the pious work of elevating 
and embellishing her worship alike to the glory of God and to 
the edification of man. Many temperaments have shared in 
the task under the widest variety of circumstances, and with 
little or no central control. If the enterprise had not been of 
God, it must, under the many environing dijfficulties, have long 
since broken down. It might have been popular for a decade 
or so, but then it would have been no more heard of. It has 
instead, by a gradual progression, changed the external aspect 
of worship throughout the land. Accordingly — while they 
realise that a critical period has at last been reached in which 
men are asking each other " How far ?" " Where are we being 
driven?" "What does it all mean?" Churchmen may be 
surprised that these enquiries have been so long delayed. I 
have publicly and privately expressed my sorrow at the way in 
which the promoters of the Public Worship Kegulation Act 
chose to force on that measure ; so I shall not, I hope, be now 
misunderstood in considering it the climax of an agitation which 
has lasted over several years of ritual suits promoted by the 
Church Association and of the deliberations of the Eitual Com- 
mission ; these, on the other hand, having been fostered by the 
abrupt adoption on the part of the new school of " Ritualists " 
of a ceremonialism much more ornate than any which the most 
forward High Churchman had previously seen his way to 
exhibit. I am not in this conjunction praising or blaming any 
party; I merely point out that the gradual and peaceable 
assimilation by the Church mind of England of more artistic 
forms of worship on the older lines, of which the judgment 
of the Privy Council in the suits of Liddell v. Westerton and 
Liddell v. Beal, in 1857, was, so to speak, the Magna Charta, 
has, during the last ten years, given place to stronger claims 
and fiercer antagonisms. It may be a presumptuous, but it 
cannot be an unblessed, undertaking to interpose in the strife, 
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and remind both sides that they are brethren. The worst fate 
that can befall the self-appointed mediator is personal failure. 
Two periods of even greater popular excitement, an excitement 
which culminated in rioting and positive danger to life and 
limb, have already marked the ceremonial revival. The first, 
as far back as 1843, came to a head in Exeter, and was due 
to the trivial question of white or black gown in the pulpit. 
The second, which raged through the end of 1850 and beginning 
of 1851, was provoked by the maladroit ingenuity of the 
Prime Minister, Lord John Bussell, in writing a letter to the 
then Bishop of Durham, in which he grasped at imaginary 
political capital by connecting Pius IX.'s ill-managed revival 
of a Koman Catholic Hierarchy in England (which had bitterly 
irritated the national pride), with the increase of English cere- 
monial, as manifested in the newly-consecrated church of St. 
Barnabas, Pimlico. The Minister was incited, it must be 
owned, to this indefensible policy by an unfortunate Charge 
of Bishop Blomfield, who attempted to ride what he thought 
was a coming storm by tactics which only dissatisfied every 
party and increased the general uneasiness. I shall not 
travel over the wretched incidents of this anxious period. It 
is enough to remind a less turbulent, though more litigious 
generation, that the public peace was for a protracted period 
seriously menaced by rioting, which had its centre at, while 
it extended far beyond, the church of St. Barnabas. Then 
the storm lulled as unaccountably as it had beaten up ; and 
the menaced ceremonial was only again heard of to be in the 
main sanctioned by the Privy Council in that judgment in the 
suits of Liddell v. Westerton and Liddell v. Beal, at which 
the last but one and the present Archbishops of Canterbury, 
Drs. Sumner and Tait, were the assenting episcopal assessors. 

As I have already stated, the correlation of book, building, 
and rubric is my guiding principle. The tests to which, in 
subordination to the plain letter of the Prayer Book, I shall 
put the various incidents of ceremonial are : — 
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(1.) Compatibility with the spirit of the Reformed Church of 
England as a whole, in its widest and most tolerant aspect, as 
represented by all. the leading Churchmen of the Reformation 
century (i. e. from 1547 to 1662). 

(2.) Respect for primitive antiquity and the traditions of the 
Universal Church. 

(3.) Capability of proof without reference to the practices of 
the mediaeval and later Church of Rome — 

To which I shall add, as a positive test, while unable to 
accept the reverse as conclusive of the incompatibility of the 
ceremonial with the already named conditions — 

(4.) Legalisation by recent decisions either of the highest 
Court or of lower Courts, from which there has been no 
appeal. 

At the same time regarding the general question as one of 
policy, or more properly of charity, I have no intention of 
insisting on even the most palpably legal ceremonial as obli- 
gatory upon clergymen or congregations who do not approve of 
it. The Public Worship Regulation Act may fix them with it. 
If so, it will be the work of those who forced that measure on, 
and not of the minority in either House of Parliament, who 
raised a warning voice against the evils of repeated litigation. 
In return for the desire not to oppress other schools within the 
Church of England, it is, I think, asking but little to claim 
that they, for their part, should not attempt to impose their 
yoke upon unwilling shoulders. There are various incidents of 
ceremonial, as to the legality of which, from the conflict of 
decisions, or the absence of any decision, a reasonable contro- 
versy may arise. In respect of these, if it can be shown, on the 
one hand, that there are plausible groimds for the assumption 
that they are legally right, and if, on the other hand, it can be 
demonstrated that they cannot be morally wrong, inasmuch as 
it will be impossible to show that they are contrary to the 
spirit of the Prayer Book, while they fulfil the other tests which 
I have laid down ; then I plead in regard to these ceremonies 
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that the principle of wise and charitable compromise, which 
ought to regulate the concerns of so large and complex a body 
as the Church of England, with its many parishes, and countless 
tastes, should win for those observances a cheerful recognition 
from parties which will thereby acquire an equitable right to 
claim from us — the High Churchmen — a similar recognition of 
their own allowable peculiarities. 

There is a third class of ceremonies — those which at present 
stand condemned by recent decisions, but which were, so to 
speak, condemned by " the skin of their teeth," as irreconcilable 
with some specific enactment, canon or rubric, advertisement 
or injunction, but which no fair man can say are evidently in- 
consistent with the general framework of our worship, or 
contrary to the spirit of the Prayer Book; and which in 
particular cannot be repudiated as symbolical of the Church of 
Eome in its antagonism to our Communion. In regard to 
these ceremonies, when they cross my path, I should plead for 
a candid hearing, in order that-if it can be shown that they 
conduce to the edification of a proportion of Churchmen 
deserving of specific recognition — they might be henceforward, 
authoritatively tolerated, under conditions which should prevent 
them from becoming offensive to persons of contrary tastes. 
There is, beyond all these, the indefinitely wide fourth class of 
things, either obviously contrary to both the letter and spirit of 
the Prayer Book, or so unpopular (whether on logical or illogical 
grounds) with the majority of the people, that it would be 
wrong in principle, or wrong from policy, to attempt their 
revival. 

[I have already shown how our new ecclesiastical buildings 
visibly carry out in their general features that] continuity with 
the English Church from its beginning, and that identity with 
the Universal or Catholic Church of all ages, on which our 
Reformed Communion bases its claims to the allegiance of its 
members, as is very clearly shown in a well-known passage of 
the thirtieth Canon. 
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It is certain that the Prayer Book can give no reflection, as 
a living mirror of worship, to the man who will not care 
to appreciate in what places and under what forms it must be 
carried out. To show this we need go no further than the 
earlier portion of its title-page, in which we read that it is " the 
Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments, 
and other Bites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to 
the use of the Church of England." This description involves 
two facts — that there are prayers, and also that there are sacra- 
ments (besides the " other " occasional " rites and ceremonies ") ; 
and secondly, that the prayers must involve persons to lead 
and others to follow in the praying, and the " administration of 
the sacraments," persons to administer and persons to be 
administered to. This information as it stands is a dead letter ; 
but when we learn that there are buildings so planned that 
those who are administered to, and those who follow the 
prayers, are conveniently arranged in one place ; that those who 
perform the important office of leading these prayers are 
conveniently arranged elsewhere ; that those who perform the 
still more important office of administering that sacrament, 
the participation of which is man's recurring duty, are con- 
veniently arranged in a still higher place, in proximity to the 
fomiture which the book later on prescribes for that rite ; and 
that for the other sacrament of which each Christian is only 
once participant, convenient arrangements also exist in another 
part of the church, then the title-page of the Prayer Book, and 
with it the whole volume, becomes a living spirit. 

I have, in my first chapter, indicated the main ritual features 
of the nave, so I will at once proceed to the chancel, with 
which the remainder of this book will be mainly concerned, 
and I cannot more appropriately introduce the subject than by 
quoting the direction or rubric of the Prayer Book which 
points to its condition. 

" The Morning and Evening Prayer shall be used in the accus- 
tomed place of the church, chappel, or chancel ; except it shall be 
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otherwise determined by the Ordinary of the place. And the 
Chancels shall remain as they have done in times past. 

" And here is to be noted, that such ornaments of the church, 
and of the Ministers thereof at all times of their ministration, shall 
be retained and be in use as were in this Church of England by 
the authority of Parliament, in the second year of the reign of King 
Edward the Sixth." 

I shall have a great deal to say upon the second paragraph 
of this direction, commonly called the Ornaments Rubric, 
but I am at present concerned with the words "and the 
chancels shall remain as in times past." To understand this 
order, or, indeed, any part of the Prayer Book, it must be 
recollected that the Prayer Book was no more absolutely a 
new book in 1549, when it appeared in its earliest form, than 
the Church which put it forth was a new Church. The old 
English Church had its succession of daily services, interspersed 
with Psalms and lessons, only more complex than the present 
arrangement, divided into seven or eight "hours" (for it 
admitted of either computation), written in Latin, and, as the 
prefatory matter to the Prayer Book declares, with its original 
character " altered, broken, and neglected, by planting in 
uncertain stories, and legends, with multitude of responds, 
verses, vain repetitions, commemorations, and synodals;" and 
also let me add by invocations of the Blessed Virgin and of 
the Saints, against which it is not possible to protest too 
strongly. This collection of services had for many centuries 
been termed in the Western Church the Breviary, while the 
Eastern had its similarbut independent system. The Western 
Breviaries, while built on generally similar principles, were 
widely different in different countries, dioceses, and monastic 
orders. In England, among the other varieties, the Salisbury 
or Sarum "use" predominated, and next to that the one of 
York, and each had also a corresponding Missal. One cha- 
racteristic pervaded all these books — they were in a dead 
language, and they had become the devotion not of the general 
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people, but of the clergy only, taking that word in its broadest 
sense. 

The English Eeformers, with a bold ingenuity for which they 
have often received less than their due praise, conceived the 
idea of giving the Breviary back to the people as a vernacular 
and popular form of worship, and this they accomplished by 
boldly compressing those translated portions of the Sarum use, 
which they judged proper to retain, into an order of Morning 
and Evening Prayer ; or, as it is also termed in the Prayer Book, 
continuing the old English names of two of the principal ser- 
vices, of "Mattins" and "Evensong," and by providing them 
with an order for reading the Psalms and with a lectionary, 
both framed on different and more simple principles than the 
order of Psalms and lessons contained in the Breviary. They 
added a Litany translated from old forms, they compiled a 
Communion OfSce from the Sanmi Missal (mainly preserving 
in translation the old Collects, Epistles, and Gospels), and they 
went to the same traditionary forms for aid in the occasional 
offices, for instance preserving in the Marriage Service the ver- 
nacular words of wedding which had ever been used in the 
mother tongue. I take this opportunity of emphatically declar- 
ing that in my opinion the Eeformers performed an act at once 
manifesting courage, prescience, and ability, when, in bestow- 
ing upon the English Church a vernacular Prayer Book, they 
vindicated the enjoyment of the daily services for the people. 

It is hardly too much to say that in the possession of this 
compendium of formal devotion alike available for the public 
use of the whole congregation, and for the private prayers of 
each Christian soul, the Church of England enjoys a treasure 
of which no other community can boast. Those who may have 
most disagreed in the popular movement among Churchmen 
for the retention in its integrity of the Athanasian Creed as a 
practical constituent of the Prayer Book worship, must at least 
own that honest conviction lay at the bottom of the deter- 
mination. It showed that men cared for something definite. 
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and were not ashamed to own their conviction. Well, if there 
had not been a yemacular form of worship in England, and 
if the Athanasian Creed had not formed part of that form, it 
would have been as little known and as little cared about as 
I find it in the various countries of the Continent. Whatever 
may be the benefit of ** hearing Mass," it does not teach the 
Creeds, make the Bible familiar, or attune men's hearts to 
Divine psalmody. 

In paying the tribute of just gratitude to the Eeformers, 1 
must at the same time express a very deep regret that in the 
recoil from the corruption of multiplied private Masses, the 
framers of the Prayer Book, or those into whose hands it came to 
carry out the work, took no sufficient precautions for securing 
in practice that the Holy Communion should, as in the earliest 
and best days of the Undivided Church, be recognised and esta- 
blished as the centre and moving influence of public worship, 
the act which at the least should hallow each succeeding Lord's 
Day. The rift in the lute was undoubtedly the rubric in the First 
Prayer Book of 1549, establishing the use of the earlier part of 
the Communion service as a customary devotion for Wednesdays 
and Fridays, coupled with the following one prescribing the same 
form when there were presumably on Sundays none to communi- 
cate with the priest. The exception gradually became a vicious 
rule, and this rareness of communions has most undoubtedly 
been a grievous shortcoming in our Reformed Church, operating 
as it has done for the bad, both in directly withholding the highest 
means of grace, and in encouraging the neglect of the " Holy 
Mysteries " on the too distant recurrences of their celebration. 
There is, indeed, no more hopeful sign in the revival of the 
last forty years, than the wide-spread and increasing exertions 
which have been made all over the country to wipe away this 
disgrace. 

The First Prayer Book of Edward VI. published in 1549 was 
soon succeeded in 1552 by a revision made under the influence 
of those Swiss and other foreign Eeformers, who had found not 
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only peace, but honour and power in England. This book de- 
viated in various ways from the old national models further than 
the one of 1549, which was exclusively compiled by English 
hands, and the comparative merits of the two Prayer Books can- 
not, I fear, be taken as one of the points which I have ventured 
to term uncontentious in the present Church of England, 
although it uses a form which is not identical with either of the 
earlier compilations. The accession of Mary swept both books 
away, and when Elizabeth came to the throne, a third Prayer 
Book was issued, mainly reproducing that of 1552, but with ele- 
ments taken from that of 1549. The Fourth Prayer Book is 
our present one, as edited by Convocation and passed by 
Parliament in 1662, consequent on the restoration of the Church 
and the Monarchy, The points upon which this book differs 
from its predecessor are in the direction of the more definite 
views of High Churchmen, and the leading spirit of the re- 
vision was the learned Bishop Cosin of Durham. We were 
happily but narrowly saved from a fifth Prayer Book in the 
time of William III., in which less definite doctrine would 
have been set out in more stilted phraseology. 

These prefatory directions to the Prayer Book occupy an 
important place among the arguments which are alleged in 
defence of the most startling developments of Kitualism. 
^Ritualists are fond of taking up the position that omission is not 
prohibition. The gloss placed upon that dictum is, that in 
order to show that any rite or ceremony in use in the Church 
of England before the Reformation is now unlawful, some 
direct prohibition of it since that period must be produced. 
Now, leaving this gloss for further enquiry, I believe that 
it would not be easy to disprove the dictum itseK as an abstract 
proposition, but, as in the case of other abstract propositions, it 
leads on a very small way to establish or disallow any parti- 
cular incident without a vast appendix of explanations and 
qualifications. It is of the nature of similar aphorisms, such as 
" The King can do no wrong," " Every Englishman's house is his 
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castle," &c., the practical application of which on the part of 
persons not learned in the law is apt to lead to another wise 
saw, touching those who are their own lawyers, being quoted. 
But after all the question of the naked truth of the principle 
thus epigrammatically worded is of very slight interest to the 
actual discussion, for it is or is not valuable as a special and 
not as a general rule, and just according as it can be brought 
forward to establish or to disprove any specific observance. 
In this connection it is supported on two bases of argument, 
one of them relying upon the fact of the continuity of the 
English Church before and after the Reformation, and the 
other appealing to positive enactment. 

The contrary view has been put forward in the most logical 
and authoritative shape in the Eeport of the Judicial Com- 
mittee in the case of Martin v. Mackonochie, delivered in 
December 1868, which is ^known to have been written by 
Lord Cairns, in a passage dealing with Mr. Mackonochie's 
position at the Prayer of Consecration : 

" Their lordships are of opinion, that it is not open to a minister 
of the Church, or even to their lordships in advising Her Majesty 
as the highest Ecclesiastical Tribunal of Appeal, to draw a dis- 
tinction, in acts which are a departure from or violation of the rubric, 
between those which are important and those which appear to be 
trivial. The object of a Statute of Uniformity is, as its preamble 
expresses, to produce ' an universal agreement in the public worship 
of Almighty God,' an object which would be wholly frustrated if 
each minister, on his own view of the relative importance of the 
details of the service, were to be at liberty to omit, to add to, or to 
alter any of those details. The rule upon this subject has been 
already laid down by the Judicial Committee in Westerton v. Liddell, 
and their lordships are disposed entirely to adhere to it. * In the 
performance of the services, rites, and ceremonies ordered by the 
Prayer Book, the directions contained in it must be strictly observed 
— no omission and no addition can be permitted.' " 

The test I shall put this dictum to is the very simple and 
practical one of how far it is possible to work the Prayer Book 
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under it, without the same kind of appendix of explanations 
and qualifications, for which I have contended as indispensable 
to make the maxim " omission is not prohibition " more than a 
dogma of the schools. I believe that the result of the con- 
siderations which I shall have to advance will be to show that 
both views are true in one sense and untrue in another. Nemo 
tenetv/r ad impossSyileiQ the aphorism which I personally venture 
to contribute. The Duke of Wellington's question, " How is 
the King's Government to be carried on ? " has passed into a 
proverb, and in its spirit I now ask, "How is the Church's 
Prayer Book to be carried on," if either the Privy Council or 
the ritualistic principle is to be mercilessly enforced ? We are 
told that "no omission and no addition can be permitted." 
There is not much technical difficulty in working this principle 
€ts far as the prohibition of any omission goes; although the 
provisions of the Act of Uniformity Amendment Act, which 
passed three years after the delivery of this judgment, show 
that the burden which it would have placed upon the wor- 
ship of the Church was not acceptable to Parliament, or to 
the Convocation on whose action that Act was based. But 
when we come to apply "no addition can be permitted" to 
** the provisions of the rubrics," difficulties begin to come into 
prominence. [There is, for instance, nothing in the whole 
Prayer Book to show who is to " say " or " sing " the Psalms, 
whether the Minister or the people alone ; or if both share in it, 
whether jointly or alternately.] On all these alternatives the 
rubric is silent ; and surely then the adoption of any one of them 
can hardly be cleared of the charge of being an " addition," and, 
therefore, not " permitted." It would almost seem that in de- 
spair of being able to reach a way of reading the Psalms which 
would literally fulfil this direction, the persons responsible for 
the service would have to dispense with them ; but if they did 
80, they would be guilty of an equally illegal " omission." 

There is actually not the slightest sanction in the rubric for 
the custom, inherited by the reformed from the unreformed 
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Church, of the Epistle and Groepel being read by ministers 
distinct &om the principal minister or celebrant, and yet this 
practice is referred to by the Adyertisements of the 7th of Eliza- 
beth, and again in the twenty-fonrth Canon. Again, there 
is absolutely no order in rabric, canon, or adyertisement, for 
the habitual practice of reading the Episde to the south, and 
the Gospel to the north, of the Lord's Table. It is simply 
the tradition of an old practice omitted to be sanctioned, but 
not prohibited to be used. 

Moreover in the Prayer Book as it stood between 1552 and 
1662, the Prayer of Consecration stood with no " manual acts'^ 
directed in it — with nothing to show, that during the Prayer 
of Consecration the celebrant had to lay his hand on the bread 
or the cup — yet all know that during this period the celebrant 
habitually did so, or, according to all ecclesiastical theory, 
there would have been no consecration. When it is recollected 
that the space of time so singled out was that of Andrewes, 
Overall, Laud, Wren, Thomdike, Cosin, the absurdity of sup- 
posing that the manual acts were in abeyance would be egre- 
gious; yet every priest during these hundred and ten years 
who performed those manual acts would undoubtedly have 
been guilty of one of those additions, which, by the stem 
ruling of the judgment in Martin v. Mackonochie, would not 
have been permitted, and would, therefore, subject him to 
severe penalties. 

I venture, accordingly, to think, with great respect for th 
Privy Council, that there are " additions " to the rubric which 
can hardly be held not to be permitted ; for, as we have seen, 
the rigid enforcement of this rule would actually bring the 
service to a dead-lock. It follows necessarily that all omissions 
are not, as such, prohibitions. It does not, however, follow that 
everything which has not been directly prohibited must, there- 
fore, be allowed; a form of putting the plea which I must 
honestly say appears to me to be needful, in order to justify 
certain ultra-ritualistic practices. 
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* It is idle to deny that, while the modem English Prayer 
JBook has been formed on the Missal, Breviary, Manual, and 
Pontifical, of our pre-reformational Church, the alterations, and 
in particular the abbreviations, were of the most wholesale 
description. The whole spirit of worship was intentionally 
<5hanged from an exuberant and complicated luxuriance, to a 
grave, if not austere, simplicity. The change may have been 
C3arried too far, or not far enough ; it certainly was carried very 
far, and it stands out in all our actual services as a dominant 
characteristic. Here, at last, we have reached a guiding prin- 
ciple. It is one which requires learning, tact, and, above all, 
common sense, in its application ; and I believe that a main 
cause of the mistakes which ritualists have committed is, that 
they have forgotten how far our reformed service-books in- 
tentionally differ in the spirit, as well as in the text, of their 
ceremonial from the earlier rituals. The consequence of this 
forgetfulness has been, while advancing the dogma that omission 
is not prohibition, they have occasionally forgotten how much 
there is which, by having been omitted in connection with that 
which has not only been omitted but also prohibited, has 
thereby inferentially and indirectly, but not less certainly, 
been made partaker of the same prohibition. Let us assume 
that the construction of the statutable title-deeds of the Church, 
on a more critical analysis than they have been subjected to 
for three hundred years, should yield the astounding result 
that the actual Church of England was really, in virtue of its 
own reformed formularies, the lawful trustee and promoter of 
almost all the exuberant ritual, which led to the recoil of the 
Keformation. Still it would be diflScult to deny that the 
putting in use of these long-forgotten and really (to use the 
word inoffensively) revolutionary faculties, must, by all the laws 
of comity which govern human actions, be reserved as the special 
ofi&ce of the Church in its corporate character, or at least of 
its responsible rulers, and not of any self-appointed person whose 
power and responsibility are limited by some single parish. 
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The history of the Ornaments Bnbric which comes, although 
in a slightly different form, from the Prayer Book of Elizabeth, 
is so briefly and clearly given in the Liddell v. Westerton 
judgment that I shall borrow the passage. It will be recol- 
lected that this judgment was the unanimous decision, in the 
year 1857, of one of the strongest courts which ever sat as a 
Judicial Committee, comprising Mr. Pemberton Leigh (after- 
wards Lord Kingsdown, who drew it), Lord Chancellor Cran- 
worth, Lord Wensleydale, Sir John Patteson, and Sir W. H- 
Maule, with not only Archbishop Sunmer, but the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, then Bishop of London, as assenting 
assessors. 

" If reference be now made to the alterations in these matters 
introduced by the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI. and the sub- 
sequent Kubric to the Prayer Book of Elizabeth, the meaning will be 
sufficiently clear. The Second Prayer Book forbids the use of different 
vestments by the priest in the performance of the different services, 
and enjoins the use of a surplice only; and does not expressly 
mention the paten, chalice, and corporas. After the overthrow of 
Protestantism by Queen Mary, and its restoration on the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth, a great controversy arose between the more 
violent and the more moderate reformers as to the Church service 
which shoidd be re-established, whether it should be according to 
the first or according to the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI. 
The Queen was in favour of the First, but she was obliged to give 
way, and a compromise was made, by which the services were to be 
in conformity with the Second Prayer Book, with certain alterations, 
but the ornaments of the church, whether those worn or those 
otherwise used by the minister, were to be according to the First 
Prayer Book. In conformity with this arrangement, the Act 1 Eliz. 
cap. 2, was passed, by which the use of the Second Prayer Book was 
established, but it was provided * that such ornaments of the church 
and of the ministers thereof shall be retained and be in use, as was 
in this Church of England by authority of Parliament in the second 
year of the reign of King Edward VI. until other orders shall be 
therein taken by the authority of the Queen's Majesty, with such 
advice as therein mentioned.' 

"The Kubric to the new Prayer Book, framed to express the 
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oueaning of this proviso, is in these words : — * And here is to be 
3ioted that the minister, at the time of the Communion, and at all 
other times of his ministration, shall use such ornaments in the 
<5hurch as were in use by authority of Parliament in the second year 
of the reign of King Edward VI., according to the Act of Parliament 
set in the beginning of this book.' Here the term * ornaments ' is 
used as covering both the vestments of the ministers and the several 
articles used in the services ; it is confined to such things as in the 
performance of the services the minister was to use. It will be 
observed that this Kubric does not adopt precisely the language of 
the statute, but expresses the same thing in other words. The 
statute says, ' such ornaments of the church and of the ministers, 
shall be retained and be in use ; ' the Eubric, * that the minister 
shall use such ornaments in the church.' 

" The Eubric to the Prayer Book of January 1, 1604, adopts the 
language of the Eubric of Elizabeth. The Eubric to the present 
Prayer Book adopts the language of the statute of Elizabeth ; but 
they all obviously mean the same thing, that the same dresses and 
the same utensils or articles which were used under the First Prayer 
Book of Edward VI. may still be used. None of them, therefore, 
can have any reference to articles not used in the services, but set 
up in churches as ornaments, in the sense of decorations. 

" It was urged at the bar that the present Eubric, which refers to 
the second year of Edward VI., cannot mean ornaments mentioned in 
the First Prayer Book, because, as it is said, that Act was probably not 
passed, and the Prayer Book was certainly not in use till after the 
expiration of the second year of Edward VI., and that, therefore, the 
words * by authority of Parliament ' must mean by virtue of 
Canons or Eoyal injunctions having the authority of Parliament 
made at an earlier period. There seems no reason to doubt that the 
Act in question received the royal assent in the second year of 
Edward VI. It concerned a matter of great urgency, which had 
long been under consideration, and was the first Act of the Session ; 
it passed through one House of Parliament on January 15, 1549, 
N.S. ; and the other on the 21st of the same month ; and the second 
year of the reign of Edward VI. did not expire till January 28. In 
the Act of the 5th and 6th Edward VI. c. i. sec. 5, it is expressly 
referred to as the Act 'made in the second year of the King's 
Majesty's reign.' Upon this point, therefore, no difficulty can arise. 
It is very true that the new Prayer Book could not come into use 
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until after the expiration of that year, because time must be allowed 
for printing and distributing the books; but its use and the 
injunctions contained in it were established by authority of Par- 
liament in the second year of Edward YI., and this is the plain 
meaning of the Kubric." 

By this quotation it appears that the vestments so called are 
in the opinion of the judges sanctioned by the "ornaments 
rubric." But they are not in question now. The argument 
of those who will not admit that " the authority of Parliament " 
implies the Act of Uniformity of Edward VI., which legalised 
the first Prayer Book of 1549, may be shortly summed up. Some 
have been doubtful on that which the judgment which I have just 
quoted takes for granted, namely, that the Act received the royal 
assent in the second and not the third year of Edward, but it is 
certain that it did not become operative in the use of the new 
book till " the Feast of Pentecost next coming" (June 9, 1549). 
Now this day fell incontestably in the third year of the reign, so 
they argue that the things which became law " by the authority 
of Parliament " on a particular day in the third year of Edward's 
reign cannot be the things which are referred to as in the 
Church of England by the authority of Parliament in the second 
year. It follows, therefore, in their opinion, that the rubric 
refers back to such ornaments as the Church of England pos- 
sessed and used by the authority of Parliament variously signi- 
fied, anterior to the promulgation of her first reformed Prayer 
Book, that is, in her unreformed days. I am unable to accept 
this argument from two lines of reasoning : — First, Those who 
employ it hardly seem to appreciate in its fulness the very 
formal system by which from the origin of Parliamentary 
legislation the numeration of the sessions of Parliament, and 
in connection with those sessions of the various Acts passed 
during them, was so regulated as on the one hand to indicate 
the regnal year of the sovereign, and on the other to keep 
alive the unity (or to use a clumsy modem word the " soli- 
darity ") of the session itself. The session, if it falls within a 
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single regnal year of the sovereign, is the session of such a year 
of such a sovereign, and the different Acts which are passed 
during its continuance are successively numbered as "chap- 
ters " from " one " onwards, and are the Acts of that session so 
designated. But if the session runs over into another regnal 
year, it is then knowti as the session of such and such years of 
such a sovereign, while the consecutive numeration of the Acts 
or chapters runs, as before, continuously throughout the session. 
Supposing the rubric had spoken not of "the authority of 
Parliament" in the second year of Edward VI., but of "an 
Act " or " a statute " of the same year, there would, I believe, 
have been no diflSculty, although the rubric would, like the 
statute of Elizabeth on which it is founded, have stood con- 
victed of a somewhat inaccurate and incomplete phraseology. 
The lawyer or the judge who was sent to find out what were 
the statutes of " the second year of Edward VI.," namely, of 
that session of Parliament which by immemorial usage survived 
in its enactments under that appellation, would discover that 
there was no session, properly speaking, of " the second year of 
Edward VI." only, but that there was a session of " the second 
and third of Edward VI." He would then say, " I am landed 
either in a nonentity or in a description incomplete and in- 
accurate indeed, but yet sufficiently definite to furnish the 
desired identification without the possibility of any ambiguity. 
The only session of Parliament from first to last which ever 
can be quoted as * the second year of Edward VI.' is one which 
was * the second of Edward VI.' and something more besides, 
namely, the session of * the second and third of Edward VI.,* 
being the only session of Parliament which ever occurred 
in that year, although it ran into another one. To that 
session, therefore, I will go." The man who reasoned in that 
way would find that there was a statute of that very Par- 
liament which contained precisely the matter which he was 
led to expect ; this of course would conclude the whole ques- 
tion in his judgment. But, as we know, the expression in 
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the rubric is not "by statute in the second year of Edward 
VI.," but " by the authority of Parliament in the second year 
of Edward VL'* Does this variation of phraseology so alter 
the value of the other words as to let in the interpretation 
which implies that the things legalised are those which were 
not enacted during that session ? On this head I must speak 
somewhat decisively from a personal acquaintance with Parlia- 
mentary phraseology. I cannot conceive the use of the expres- 
sion " by the authority of Parliament " in connection with the 
mention of a special session, except as a direct reference to the 
special statutes of that session. Those who read the words dif- 
ferently seem to agglutinate " by the authority of Parliament" 
(" authority " implying specific statutes, and " Parliament " the 
specific Parliament or session at a time when Parliaments 
usually lasted for only a single session) to " were in." The truth 
is that " in the second year of Edward VI. " should be agglu- 
tinated to " by the authority of Parliament," and might be ex- 
panded as " by the authority of the Parliament holden in the 
second year of Edward VI." These are my reasons for the sense 
which I afSx to the ornaments rubric drawn from its internal 
construction. If we look at the circumstances under which it 
was promulged, the difficulties environing any other interpreta- 
tion are immeasurably increased. 

The actual ornaments rubric, as we have it, grew out of pre- 
scriptions very similar in their practical results, though with a 
variation of wording, found both in a statute and in a rubric 
dating from the commencement of Elizabeth's reign of which 
the statute points to a possible subsequent modification. The 
balance of parties in the Eeformed Church of England at that 
period between the more national or higher Churchmen, and the 
lower Churchmen who derived their inspirations from Zurich or 
Geneva, was such, and the public exasperation at the cruelties 
with which Mary's reign had closed was so great, that Elizabeth 
was compelled, contrary to her own predilections, to accept the 
Prayer Book of 1552 as the basis of the settlement, with only 
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some modifications referring back to the book of 1549. Is it 
conceivable that one of the chief of these modifications should 
have been so worded as to let in not the ornaments prescribed in 
1549 — ^which were few and simple compared with the gorgeous 
exuberance of the earlier Church, although somewhat more 
ornate than those of 1552 — ^but actually that very gorgeous 
exuberance with a hardly more than nominal limitation ? Would 
Elizabeth's councillors and prelates have dared such an experi- 
ment? Would that active and dreaded Low Church party, 
which had its mouthpiece in the episcopate and its wire-pullers 
in Switzerland, out of the reach of Elizabeth's regal authority, 
have kept silence at such an aggression ? We know that they 
did complain very loudly of the ceremonial which was actually 
let in, but their complaints refer to specific ornaments in con- 
gruity with the ritual of 1549. They certainly would not have 
spoken out upon these, and kept silence at the much wider 
general permission had they suspected its existence. To come 
down a century, would the Convocation and the Parliament 
which brought back the Church in 1662 after the Savoy 
Conference, and in presence of a defeated but still powerful 
Puritanism, which retained Bayley and Prynne for its mouth- 
pieces, have adventured so audacious a policy when they re- 
stored the ornaments rubric with a slightly varied phraseology? 
In his elaborate notes on the' Prayer Book Bishop Cosin, the 
great leader of the decided Church party at this crisis, had 
explained " the authority of Parliament " as meaning the Act 
of Uniformity of Edward VI., and as retaining accordingly 
the ornaments mentioned in the First Prayer Book. [To be 
sure, he also tries to bring in the Act of Submission of the 
25th of Henry VIII., but this Act really stands upon its own 
legs.] 

I cannot better sum up the discussion than by quoting some 
sentences from a pamphlet which Sir John Taylor Coleridge 
published in 1871, after an interpretation had been put upon the 
ornaments rubric by the Privy Council, in the case of Hebbert v. 
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Purchas, contrary to that which was affixed to it by the then 
members of the same Court, in the case of Liddell v. Westerton : 

" Now Mr. Purchas has been tried before the Committee for 
offences alleged to have been committed against the provisions of 
the * Act of Uniformity' : of this Act the Common Prayer Book is 
part and parcel. As to the vestments, his conduct was aUeged to 
be in derogation of the Rubric as to the ornaments of the Church 
and the ministers thereof, which ordains that such shall be retained 
and be in use as were in this Church of England by the 
authority of Parliament in the second year of the reign of King 
Edward VI. 

" The Act of Uniformity is to be construed by the same rules 
exactly as any Act passed in the last Session of Parliament. The 
clause in question (by which I mean the Eubric in question) is 
perfectly unambiguous in language, free from all difficulty as to 
construction ; it therefore lets in no argument as to intention other 
than that which the words themselves import. There might be a 
seeming difficulty in fact, because it might not be known what 
vestments were in use by authority of Parliament in the second 
year of the reign of King Edward VI. ; but this difficulty has been 
removed. It is conceded in the Report that the vestments, the use 
of which is now condemned, were in use by authority of Parliament 
in that year. Having that fact, you are bound to construe the 
Rubric as if those vestments were specifically named in it, instead 
of being only referred to. If an Act should be passed to-morrow 
that the imiform of the guards should henceforth be such as was 
ordered for them by authority, and used by them in the 1st Geo. I., 
you would first ascertain what that uniform was; and having 
ascertained it, you would not enquire into the changes which may 
have been made, many or few, with or without lawful authority, 
between the 1st Geo. I. and the passing of the new Act ? All these, 
that Act, specifying the earlier date, would have made wholly 
immaterial. It would have seemed strange, I suppose, if a com- 
manding officer, disobeying the statute, had said in his defence — 
' There have been many changes since the reign of Geo. I. ; and as 
to ' retaining' we put a gloss on that, and thought it might mean 
only retaining to the Queen's use ; so we have put the uniforms 
safely in store.* But I think it would have seemed more strange to 
pimish and insult him severely if he had obeyed the law and put no 
gloss on plain words. 
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"This case stands on the same principle. The Rubric indeed 
seems to me to imply with some clearness that in the long interval 
between Ed. VI. and the 14th Ch. II. there had been many changes, 
but it does not stay to specify them, or distinguish between what 
was mere evasion and what was lawful : it quietly passes them all 
by, and goes back to the legalised usage of the second year of Ed. VI. 
What had prevailed since, whether by an archbishop's gloss, by 
commissions or even statutes, whether in short, legal or illegal, it 
makes quite immaterial." 

I now come to the direct investigation of the meaning of the 
direction that the chancels shall remain as in times past. This 
obviously refers, in the first place, to the furniture of the 
chancel, and only to the worship so far as it can be inferred 
from that furniture. I have already shown, in my recapitula- 
tion of uncontroversial advance, that all parties in the Church 
now accept a chancel distinct from the nave, especially devoted 
to the performance of divine worship, frequently seated with 
stalls or longitudinal seats for the use of the clergy and the 
choir, and terminating in a sanctuary, divided off for the 
Lord's Table and the celebration of the Holy Communion. 
These arrangements are the general fulfilment of the direction 
in question, but it has been ruled to legalise more. 

I had doubted whether or not, at all events since the 
Liddell v. Westerton judgment, to include among the uncon- 
tentious furniture of the Church, the " one partition " in our 
churches "for local distinction between the clergy and the 
rest," as the judicious Hooker felicitously describes it, which 
previously to Hooker's writing Archbishop Parker had in his 
visitation articles ordered to be kept, and to which Cosin 
specifically refers in the Notes to which I have already 
called attention ; as, however, this has formed the subject of 
one lawsuit in modem times, I preferred, on the whole, to 
mention it in this place. I suppose no better example of a 
moderate High Churchman of the old, thoroughly English^ 
anti-Roman school, could be found than Bishop Beveridge, who 
was offered the bishopric from which Bishop Ken was deposed^ 
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constrnction and of its furniture^ of the position and the dresses 
of the ministers who perform at it their appointed office, and of 
the various seemly accompaniments which the Church of Eng- 
land permits or enjoins for that sacred occasion. I shall in 
so doing avoid engaging in the controversy upon the doctrine 
of the Eucharist as held in the Church of England. My 
abstention will not be because I do not fully appreciate the 
importance of this question. The accurate doctrine of the Holy 
Conmiunion is, I am convinced, of the highest theological 
moment to our own Church, as it is to all which attach any 
value to purity of dogma. But the controversy lies beyond 
the subject of the present argument, in which the only point 
for consideration is whether or not the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper is, or is not, in the mind of the Church of England 
a rite of the highest majesty and importance, and as an act of 
worship one which transcends all other offices of prayer and 
praise ; whether or not it is in Beveridge's words, " the highest 
mystery in all our religion." 

If this premiss can be established, then the conclusion follows 
that it cannot be contrary to the mind of the Church of England 
to invest the celebration of that Sacrament with incidents of 
beauty and solemnity superior to those which she has to bestow 
upon her other services. Each of these incidents must stand 
and fall on its own merits, and will have to be separately 
examined. At present I am merely contending for the general 
principle. A " distinctive Eucharistic dress," to mention one 
matter of much present interest, may, or may not, be in itself in 
accordance with the positive ceremonial law of the existing 
Church of England, but — if it is not only consonant with the 
true spirit of that Church that a clergyman when he is reading 
prayers should wear something more (namely, a surplice) than 
when he is only teaching his Sunday School, but absolutely and 
penally enjoined upon him to do so; and if it is, again, as 
absolutely and penally enjoined upon him on the occasion of 
the celebration of the Holy Communion to wear the same, failing 
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any other and more distinctive dress — then it cannot well be 
contrary to the spirit of the same Church that, when he is 
doing something still higher than merely reading prayers — 
namely, showing forth " The Lord's death till He comes," that 
then his official garb should be something more stately than 
that surplice. This more stately dress may be forbidden by 
positive enactment, but certainly it does not stand condemned 
from any inconsistency with the spirit of the Church of 
England, or at all events with the spirit of that school in the 
Church which has made itself so conspicuously responsible for 
encouraging scrupulosity of feeling in favour of change of 
dress for different functions — I mean the one which insists on 
the black gown being substituted for the surplice when preach- 
ing man's sermons succeeds to praying the Church's prayers 
and reading God's Word. 

I have been led thus early to insist upon the question of 
Eucharistic ceremonial, as one which ought in its broad details 
to be raised on the letter of the Communion Office, taken in 
its general and uncontroversial meaning ; because I observe, to 
my great regret, that attempts are being made in a memorial 
promoted by Mr. Scott Robertson and signed by clergymen of 
position, including several deans, to place it upon an irrelevant 
issue, as a thing which is taken " by many persons " as " typi- 
fying and implying such a sacrifice in the celebration of the 
Holy Communion, and such a sacrificial character in the 
Christian priesthood as we believe are not in accordance with 
the teaching of the liturgy and articles of the Church of 
England." 

If the memorialists will show either that the language which 
the Church of England employs about the Communion Office, 
both as it is in itself and in comparison with other services, is 
80 guarded, and so chary of seeming to exalt it above other 
acts of devotion, that the inevitable inference must be that she 
looks with disfavour upon any external symbol which appears 
to place that office upon a pedestal of superior dignity; or 
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if, without attempting to uphold this somewhat daring pro- 
position, they will analyse each controverted rite in succession, 
and prove from the authoritative language of the English 
Church that it has been forbidden, then I will respectfully 
accept their correction. In the meanwhile I decline to be 
entangled by the vague assertions of a somewhat rhetorical as 
well as ambiguous protest, [which has by its own promoter been 
represented as " against " those incidents of worship in regard 
to which it only professes to deprecate further legalization ;] 
and I will, for my part, endeavour to establish the contrary 
view by a process analogous to that which I contend it 
would be their proper duty to follow out. I will first re- 
hearse the words of the Communion Office, and show in the 
Church's own language how much she honours the institution 
of Christ Himself ; and having thus established the presump- 
tion that she cannot be averse to special forms and rites in its 
honour, I will, one by one, call those forms and rites to the bar 
of that Church of England. 

The title of the service is, as all are aware, " the Order of 
the Administration of the Lord's Supper or Holy Communion." 
The use of that adjective of respect " holy " is so habitual, that 
it has, so to speak, merged itself into the substantive, and lost 
in general estimation its qualifying value ; but it is curious to 
notice that no such distinctive adjective is employed in the 
title either of the other sacrament or of sacred rites, such as 
Confirmation or Matrimony, and yet the phrase "Holy 
Baptism " occurs in the very first prayer of, and twice again in, 
the Baptismal Office, while the term " Holy Matrimony " is not 
only incorporated in its Marriage Service, but stands out pro- 
minently in the proclamation of banns. No adjective of honour 
appertains to Morning or Evening Prayer or to the Litany, 
but "Holy Communion" occurs eight times in the prayers, 
rubrics, and exhortations of its own service, and "the Com- 
munion " only three times (in the exhortation where people are 
negligent to come, in the rubric to the third exhortation, and in 
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that to the " Prayer of Humble Access "), until we reach the 
rubric after the conclusion of the regular oflBce, and introductory 
to the occasional collects, where we find " no Communion," and 
afterwards " collects either of the Morning or Evening Prayer, 
Communion, or Litany," where, and in those of the final collects, 
which are, so to speak, of a business-like character, the adjective 
is dropped in a double mention of " no " and a double one of 
" the " Communion, besides which we once find " Communion 
time " and once " a Communion." The first exhortation tells 
us of "the most comfortable Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of Christ," of the gift of our Saviour " to be our 
spiritual food and sustenance in that Holy Sacrament," " the 
dignity of that Holy Mystery," " such a heavenly feast," " that 
Holy Sacrament;" again, in the second, or more urgent, ex- 
hortation we read of " this Holy Supper," and " the banquet 
of that most heavenly food." In the third exhortation " at the 
time of the celebration of the Communion," the title of the 
divine ordinance is expanded into " the Holy Communion of 
the Body and Blood of our Saviour Christ." The reception 
with " a true penitent heart and lively faith " of " that Holy 
Sacrament," is to " spiritually eat the flesh of Christ and drink 
His blood." It is to " dwell with Christ and Christ with us," to 
be " one with Christ and Christ with us." Further on we read 
of " Holy Mysteries." In the fourth short exhortation " Holy 
Mysteries " again occurs. In the " Prayer of Humble Access " 
the petition is, " Grant us, therefore, gracious Lord, so to eat 
the flesh of Thy dear Son Jesus Christ, and to drink His blood, 
that our sinful bodies may be made clean by His body, and our 
souls washed through His most precious blood, and that we may 
evermore dwell in Him, and He in us." I will not quote the 
Prayer of Consecration further than to remind my readers that 
in it the Holy Communion is termed " a perpetual memory of 
that His precious death, until His coming again." In the first of 
the alternative prayers after the reception the service is referred 
to as " our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving," in manifest 
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reference to the Greek name of the Sacrament Eu^aptorta 
(" Eucharist," that is, " offering of thanks "), and responsively 
the worshippers offer themselves " a reasonable holy and lively 
sacrifice " to God. The " Holy Communion " is again spoken 
of, and then, while the worshippers " be unworthy to offer unto 
Thee any sacrifice, yet we beseech Thee to accept these our 
bounden duty and service." No one, I should think, would 
be so wedded to a theory as to assert that the expressions 
which I have quoted from this prayer are bounded to its 
exclusive limits, and do not include the whole service, 
particularly when it is recollected that in the First Prayer 
Book it followed immediately upon, and virtually formed 
part of, the Prayer of Consecration. In the second and 
alternative prayer, priest and congregation thank God "that 
Thou dost vouchsafe to feed us who have received these Holy 
Mysteries with the spiritual food of the most precious Body 
and Blood of Thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ." Thereby 
we are assured of "God's favour and goodness towards us;" 
we are " very members incorporate in the mystical Body of 
Thy Son which is the blessed company of all faithful people," 
and we are " heirs through hope " of His " everlasting kingdom." 
Three times, as we have seen, the Communion is called a " Holy 
Mystery " or " Holy Mysteries." Whatever these words may 
import they must indicate something higher than, and different 
in kind from, the ordinary service of prayer, praise, and thanks- 
giving, and they seem almost sufficient in themselves to 
establish the corollary that to adorn the celebration of the Holy 
Mysteries with a beauty of external circumstance to which neither 
daily service nor litany can naturally lay claim, would be only 
to carry out the indication of her own mind which our Church 
affords, not only in these, but in the language which, as we have 
seen, she habitually employs all through the Communion Office. 
These fairly and fully rehearsed, not picked and sorted, but 
taken in the order in which they occur in the service, are the 
expressions which the Church of England uses in the Com- 
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munion Service to express her opinion of its value and dignity. 
Relying on these, as a true son of that pure and simple Church, 
in thorough devotion to her Befonnation, out of no desire to 
ape Borne, nor any antiquarian longings after the use of Sarum 
or of York, but simply in the desire to conform to the spirit of 
my own actual Church ; in the wish that her outward practice 
may correspond with her inward teaching ; but, lastly, and most 
chiefly, out of deep deference to the sacred rite of our dear 
Lord's own ordinance, and loving thankfulness for the in- 
estimable benefits which He has thereby been pleased to vouch- 
safe to all faithful believers, I contend that it is meet and 
right that the celebration of the Holy Communion should be 
environed with circumstances of beauty, dignity, and solemnity* 
which would be incongruous in the case of any other service 
however pious, healthful, or necessary that may be for the 
edification of the worshipper or the glory of God. Other 
services are in great measure of man's own planning. The 
Holy Communion is, in the words of the Articles, "ordained 
of Christ our Lord in the Gospel." 

1 grant that writers of the ultra-ritualist school have, by the 
singular and inexcusable incaution of their language, given 
grave cause for suspicion as to the intentions of those who desire 
to establish a generous permission for a higher ritual in the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion. But I do not admit that these 
errors of a few excited partisans are any sufficient reason for 
keeping the Church of England in leading-strings, supposing the 
end to which she desires to advance with firm and fearless tread, 
is one which is consistent with the spirit of her Eeformation, 
wholesome for her people, and tending to the glory of Almighty 
God. One of the most perverse instances of this wilful desire to 
be Suspiciously singular which characterises certain persons, is 
the practice of calling the Communion Service the " Mass." The 
word " Mass " in itself is colourless, for in its original form of 
" Missa," it was at the beginning a familiar, and hardly even an 
authoritative, name for the Holy Communion, caught up as it 
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was out of the sentence with which the congregation were (to 
use the English word, which has the same root) diBmdssed — 
^* Ite, missa est." Nor has it been in later times exclusively 
confined to the Roman Catholic Communion Service, for the 
title of our service in the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. is 
" the Supper of the Lord and the Holy Communion^ commonly 
called the Mass," while in the Swedish Service the Sunday 
Communion Office is still named the High Mass. Still the 
word has been so identified with the Soman Church in the 
minds of the English people, that its abrupt readoption by 
persons who affect a singular phraseology could only be ex- 
cused by some overpowering advantage or congruity in it 
which no other phrase would present. Can such be predicated 
of it ? I venture to think the contrary. 

I had written the first draft of this chapter when I read in the 
* Times ' of September the 18th, 1874, the report of the conference 
held at Bonn, under the chairmanship of Dr. Von Dollinger, be- 
tween the Old Catholics and the representatives of the Eastern 
and Anglican Churches, at which an article upon the doctrine 
of the Eucharist was adopted in the following terms : 

" The Eucharistic celebration in the Church is not a continuous 
renewal of the propitiatory sacrifice offered once for ever upon the 
Cross, but its sacrificial character consists in this, — that it is the 
permanent memorial of it, and representation and presentation on 
earth of the one oblation of Christ for the salvation of redeemed 
mankind, which, according to the Epistle to the Hebrews (ix. 11, 12), 
is continuously presented in heaven by Christ, who now appears in 
the presence of God for us (ix. 24) ; while this is the character of the 
Eucharist in reference to the sacrifice of Christ, it is also a sacred 
feast, wherein the faithful, receiving the body and blood of our 
Lord, have communion one with another." (1 Cor. x. 17.) 

It was especially stated that among the committee who drew 
up this statement. Canon Liddon and Dr. Howson, Dean of 
Chester, bore a prominent part, so that it may be taken most 
thoroughly to express the accepted doctrine of the Church of 
England on that most vital question, both as to the points on 
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which the " sacrifice " and the " sacrificial character " of that 
sacrament, as held in the Church of Eome, differs from the 
" teaching of the liturgy and articles " of the Church of Eng- 
land, and as to the sense in which that " teaching " holds it to 
be a " sacrifice " and to have a " sacrificial character." Now it 
is a curious coincidence that amongst those who have made 
themselves prominent in claiming both by declaration and 
otherwise the distinctive Eucharistic dress and the Eastward 
position Canon Liddon holds a foremost place, while the 
Dean of Chester is one of the most prominent signers of the 
declaration on which 1 have just been commenting, against 
both those incidents of sacramental ceremonial. In the name 
then of Christian charity and of common sense, why cannot the 
parties in the Church of England agree to differ in their 
Eucharistic ritual ? Dr. Liddon has expressed no desire to in- 
terfere with Dr. Howson's practice; why need Dr. Howson 
interfere with that of Dr. Liddon ? Dr. Liddon may prefer 
the west side and the distinctive dress, Dr. Howson the north 
end and the simple surplice ; but as both could combine in 
framing a document to embody the doctrine which the Church 
of England holds upon the "sacrifice" and the "sacrificial 
character of" the Eucharist, each may well leave the other to 
adopt the rites which most tend in his own eyes to carry out 
views on which they both agree. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Minister's Dress. 



In fact the " distinctive Eucharistic dress " is, under conditions, 
a ruled and uncontentious point, by the conclusions reached by 
the Judicial Committee itself, sitting on the case of Hebbert v. 
Purchas, and all which still remain to be decided are the area 
of the obligation, and the character of the dress itseK. That 
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judgment, indeed, which was in an undefended suit, may not 
stand, but then the dress would still be legal in a more exten- 
sive way by the dictum in Liddell v, Westerton, supported by 
that in Martin v. Mackonochie and by the weighty authority 
of Sir J. T. Coleridge, which I. have already quoted. I shall, 
with all respect for the Judgment which was last delivered, 
give my reasons for the belief that the earlier opinion rests on 
sounder reasons, but for my immediate purpose I will assume that 
the dress is legal only so far as the principles laid do¥m in 
Hebbert v. Purchas carry it. The case stands thus. The rubric 
to the first Prayer Book of 1549 enforces the general use of a 
distinctive Eucharistic dress. This rubric was certainly abo- 
lished in 1552, and certainly revived in 1559, with a reference 
to possible royal orders in the future, after which date a more 
limited use of such a dress, namely, in cathedrals and collegiate 
churches, was recommended in Elizabeth's Advertisements, a 
document of very uncertain legal value, and bearing on it no 
mark of royal approval ; and again, in words which have 
(erroneously as I think) been read as limiting the days, no 
less than the places, of their use, in the Canon of 1604. Fifty- 
eight years after that date the ornaments rubric of the existing 
Prayer Book received its present shape, and thus in the 
opinion of the high authorities just cited consolidated the 
state of ritual law as settled in 1549. The other view is, 
that the language of the Canons has, so to speak, prospectively 
coloured the meaning of words revised and put into an Act of 
Parliament fifty-eight years later ; so that " by the authority 
of Parliament in the second year of Edward VI.," simply means 
by authority of the Canons of 1604. This sounds strangely, 
but, even if it were the case, the Church and realm of England 
have given a sanction to a distinctive Eucharistic dress, which 
is as completely a declaration of principle, though it were only 
applicable to cathedrals and to principal feast-days, as if it 
applied to all churches and all celebrations. In the Church of 
Eome the most elaborate ceremonial is only used at High 
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Mass, but it remains pre-eminently the ceremonial of the 
Church of Rome. 

In fact the contention may be summed up in very few words. 
It is (1) whether 1604 intended to supplement or to supplant 
1549, and (2) whether 1662, when it seemed to be looking back 
to 1549, was really arresting its glance at 1604. Either the 
Canon is to be read with the rubric, and is intended to define 
the minimum observance of it, on which the Church for 
practical reasons is disposed to insist, or it is to be read as 
superseding it, and is intended to lay down the maximum of 
ceremonial which, upon more mature reflection, the Church is 
willing to tolerate. Let us begin by supposing the latter to be 
the case. 

The Canons exist in a double original, English and Latin. 
The Judicial Committee in Hebbert v, Purchas imfortunately 
overlooked the Latin text, and dealt with the English one as 
if it were conclusive of the meaning of the Canon, and was in 
consequence led to the conclusion that the cope was only 
ordered in cathedrals and collegiate churches upon the " prin- 
cipal feast-days." The Canons which bear upon the question 
are the 24th and 25th. The passage of the English 25th Canon 
most immediately in point is this. 

" XXIV. dopes to he worn in Cathedral Churches hy those thai administer 

the Communion, 

" In all cathedral and collegiate churches, the Holy Communion 
shall be administered upon principal feast-days, sometimes by 
the bishop, if he be present, and sometimes by the dean, and 
sometimes by a canon or prebendary, the principal minister using 
a decent cope, and being assisted with the gospeller and epistler 
agreeably, according to the advertisements published anno 7. Eliz." 

[The heading of the 25th is, " Surjplices and Hoods to he worn 
in Cathedral Chwehes when there is no Communion ;^' while 
the use of the surplice in parish churches is laid down in the 
58th Canon.] 

The current interpretation of these Canons is that upon 
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" principal feast-days " (for which a special preface is appointed) 
the Bishop, the Dean, or one of the canons or prebendaries, is to 
be " principal minister " or celebrant, and that then, and then 
only, the cope is to be worn. I cannot think this accurate, and 
even as the words stand in English I believe them to mean 
that in their churches the cope is to be the normal dress when- 
ever there is a conmiunion, but that by the 25th Canon, " when 
there is no communion, it shall be sufficient to wear surplices ; " 
and further, that on the " principal feast-days " the celebration 
shall not be devolved upon any minor canon or priest-vicar 
(a lazy habit too prevalent both before and since the Reforma- 
tion), but shall be taken by the Bishop, the Dean, or some 
member of the Chapter. If the 24th Canon, as it is in English, 
were read alone, it would be patient of the former interpreta- 
tion, but it cannot be read alone for it interprets itself 
" according to the advertisements published anno 7 Eliz.," and 
it has its rider in the 25th Canon. 
The important Advertisement of Elizabeth runs as follows : — 

" Item. In the ministration of the Holy Communion in cathedral 
and collegiate churches, the principal minister shall use a cope with 
Gospeller and Epistler agreeably ; and at all other prayers to be 
said at that Communion-table, to use no copes, but surplices. 

Here there is absolutely no reference at all to " principal 
feast-days," on the contrary the most general words of which 
the language is capable, " in the ministration of the Holy Com- 
munion," are employed. Moreover, those who believe that the 
24th Canon only orders the cope at the " principal feast-days " 
must hold that the Canons are very precise in ordering the 
cope on the three Sundays and the two other great days which 
are principal feast-days, and also in forbidding it upon all the 
other Sundays and holy days on which there may happen not 
to be a celebration, but are absolutely silent as to the dress 
which has to be worn during that large margin of other Sundays 
on which the still living rubric, which orders at the least 
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eekly commimion in cathedral and coUegiate churches, is 

mplied with. 

In referring to the Latin Canons I find my inferences turned 
mnto certainty. [I quote them in my large work ; it is enough 
-€o say here that the leading passage of the 24th Canon, hardly 
«uid literally translated, runs as follows] : — 

" Throughout all cathedral and collegiate churches we will, that 
-the Holy Supper be administered on solemn feasts, sometimes by 
-the bishop (if so be he may be present) but sometimes by the dean, 
occasionally even by a canon or a prebendary (the minister [whoever 
may be] there most eminent), and [by] him clothed in a decent cope, 
and helped by the readers of the gospel and epistle (according to 
the Advertisements published in the seventh year of Elizabeth,) and 
that at the hours, and altogether with that limitation which are 
defined in the book of the public liturgy." 

The clear accentuation here in a descending scale of the order 
in which successive dignitaries are to administer is remarkable, 
while it proves that the emphasis of the canon lay in the choice 
of celebrant upon the specific days, not in the character of his 
dress. The Latin " in festis solennibus " carries with it a wider 
prescription of days than " principal feast-days," and might in 
itself, and still more when interpreted by Elizabeth's Advertise- 
ments and by the rubric, be ruled to cover every Sunday. 
Sunday certainly is a " solemn," though it may not be a " prin- 
cipal," feast-day. 

The Advertisements and Canons, as I contend, express the 
allowable minimum of ceremonial which the Church of Elizabeth 
and James was, for politic reasons, willing to tolerate. The 
other side says that they intentionally supersede the rubric. 
In either view it must be allowed, on the most grudging 
interpretation, that these regulations are intended in cathedral 
and collegiate churches — ^^ in the administration of the Holy 
Communion " according to the Advertisements, " in festis solen- 
nibus " according to the Latin, and, at all events, on " principal 
feast-days" according to the English Canon — to prescribe a 
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ritual which, whether identical or not with that of the rubrics 
of 1549, is, at least, intended to represent it. But the rubrics 
of 1549 ordered the celebrant to wear a vestment or cope when 
there is a Communion, and when only the first portion of 
the Communion Service is used, a cope. 

" Upon the day, and at the time appointed for the ministration 
of the Holy Communion, the priest that shall execute the holy 
ministry shall put upon him the vesture appointed for that minis- 
tration ; that is to say, a white albe plain, with a vestment or cope. 
And where there be many priests or deacons, there so many shall be 
ready to help the priest in the ministration, as shall be requisite ; 
and shall have upon them likewise the vestures appointed for their 
ministry ; that is to say, albes with tunacles. Then shall the clerks 
sing in English for the office, or introit, (as they call it,) a psalm 
appointed for that day." 

"Upon Wednesdays and Fridays, the English Litany shall be 
said or sung in all places, after such form as is appointed by the 
King's Majesty's Injunctions ; or as is, or shall be, otherwise ap- 
pointed by his Highness. And though there be none to commu- 
nicate with the priest, yet these days (after the Litany ended) the 
priest shall put upon him a plain albe or surplice, with a cope, and 
say all things at the altar appointed to be said at the celebration of 
the Lord's Supper, until after the Offertory : and then shall add one 
or two of the collects afore written, as occasion shall serve by his 
discretion : and then, turning him to the people, shall let them 
depart with the accustomed blessing." 

The Advertisements and Canons only speak of a " cope." 
The "vestment" or chasuble had been of old the dress 
specially, though not quite exclusively, reserved for the cele- 
brant, and the cope had been, according to all liturgical 
tradition, the much less considered dress which clerks in any 
" orders," " minor " or " holy," wore in choir and in processions. 
Both had become rich dresses, and in this respect differed from 
the surplice, or that closer, tighter, form of surplice, the alb 
(a dress which had itself become rich in colour, material, and 
ornamentation in mediaeval days, but which was, by this 
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rubric, recalled to its older linen simplicity). Accordingly 
the Edwardian Beformers swept away the distinction, and — 
allowing only the distinction between a richer dress for the 
celebrant, a dress less rich, the " tunacle " (of which I shall have 
to speak further on), for the assistants, and a plain linen dress 
(alb or surplice) for other clerks — ^made the richest one in 
either form indiflferently " the distinctive Eucharistic dress." I 
should as well explain that the " chasuble," or " vestment " (for 
the words are identical), is a dress which in mediaeval times 
was wide, light, and gracefully falling, roimded, or else oval with 
pointed ends, and which was donned by the wearer putting his 
head through a circular hole in the centre ; its form was, in fact, 
identical with that of the South American " poncho." In the 
modem Boman Church it has become scamped, distorted, and 
stiffened with buckram or pasteboard till it has reached a close 
likeness to a couple of fiddle-faces before and behind its wearer. 
The cope is also a dignified dress, in the shape of a large cloak, 
open in front, and clasped or tied over the wearer's chest. 
Dr. Littledale, a very learned writer, believes that he has foimd 
evidence to show that in English country churches the cope 
sometimes served, before the Eeformation, as the Eucharistic 
dress, and he has pointed out a curious passage in the Diary, 
from 1550 to 1563, of Henry Machyn, citizen of London, 
published by the Camden Society in 1848. Machyn, the very 
compliant royal undertaker during the reigns of Edward VI., 
"Jane," Mary, and Elizabeth, enters imder the year 1562, 
"The viij. day of September, whent throughe London a prest, 
with a cope, taken sayhyng of masse in Feyter lane." This 
passage, written about midway between the dates of the Act and 
the rubric severally reviving the Eubrics of 1549, and of the 
Advertisements, demonstrates one of two things, either that this 
priest did say mass in a cope, or else that, in 1562, a chasuble was 
already called a cope. In either case, it leads to the inference 
that when the ritualists of Elizabeth's and James's days read 
of a "vestment or cope" in one of Edward VI.'s vestiary 
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rubrics, and of a " cope " in another, and when they themselves 
used a " cope ** only, they were not conscious to themselves of a 
variation of order. In all probability the word cope had, by 
that time, in common parlance superseded the older word vest- 
ment, as describing the Eucharistic dress. Some of the dresses 
worn as, and called, " copes," soon after 1559, may have been 
really chasubles, but by the seventh of Elizabeth cope 
had become the current word for the vesture worn at a par- 
ticular time. If we admit this modification of vocabulary, 
and if we remember how little was the difference between the 
surplice and the " white albe plain " (which are, indeed, 
named as alternative dresses in the second Edwardian rubric, 
and in another at the bishop's under dress), we shall be brought 
to the conviction that the dress ordered for the celebrant in 
cathedral and collegiate churches by the Advertisements and 
Canons was intended to be that of the rubrics of 1549, and 
the modification which those orders were intended to introduce 
was to limit the area of the compulsory application of those 
rubrics, and not purposely to limit their details. 1565 and 
1604, in fact, believed that they were repeating in more con- 
cise and less formal language the arrangements of 1549, while 
only compelling them in given cases. 

We have still to deal with the direction in this rubric that 
the assistants at the Holy Communion are to " have upon them 
the vestures appointed for their ministry, that is to say, albes 
with tunacles." By the unreformed rite, the deacon who read 
the Gospel wore over his alb a "dalmatic," while the sub- 
deacon who read the Epistle used the " tunacle." Both these 
dresses were, in distinction to the chasuble, square-cut, and in 
mediaeval times, at all events, of the richest designs and 
materials, the dalmatic being, by the way, the dress which the 
English Sovereign still wears at the coronation; only the 
tuniole used to be smaller and less rich than the dalmatic. 
Is it a very extravagant conjecture to suggest that the " agree- 
ably " of the Advertisements which, after nearly forty years. 
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^puzzled the Latinists of 1604, was a compendious way of saying 

-tihat, " agreeably " both to the rubric and to their relations with 

-the celebrant, the Gospeller and Epistler were to wear tunicles, 

^^ agreeably to the same he was to wear a cope ? If this is 

admitted the correspondence of the ceremonial which the 

Tubric orders for all churches, and the Advertisements and 

danons for cathedral and collegiate churches will be complete. 

I have instances of copes between the accession of Elizabeth 

Md 1662, in such places as Bishops' and college chapels, 

^hich prelates, like Andrewes, Cosin, Laud, and Williams would 

not have mistaken for cathedrals and collegiate churches. This 

contributes an inferential reason for the supposition that the 

canons were not intended to serve as the universal rule of 

vesture. 

Anyhow, the principle established by the canon remains unal- 
tered. In the unreformed Churches both of the West and also 
of the East, the Holy Communion is celebrated on diflferent 
days, or under different circumstances, with varying degrees 
of ceremonial magnificence. But the norm and exemplar of 
Boman ceremonial is always sought in the High Mass, and 
especially in the High Mass of some principal feast-day in 
some cathedral when the Bishop is the celebrant. With a 
similar instinct, the English canons have decreed that as a 
practical rule our highest form of ceremonial pomp in the 
'Eucharist, the fullest and grandest exhibition of the mind of 
the English Church as to the honour due to the "Holy 
Mysteries" — simple, indeed, and austere compared with a 
High Mass, but of great dignity and beauty — shall be in some 
cathedral or collegiate church when either the Bishop or Dean, 
or only in the absence of either, some member of the Chapter 
shall be celebrant, whether the day be one of the few " principal 
feast-days," or any " festum solenne," Sunday be it, or any red- 
letter day of our reformed calendar. 

I think I have shown that whether the recognition of a 
" distinctive Eucharistic dress " be or be not the recognition. 
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of " some sacrifice," and " sacrificial character " in the Eucharist 
contrary to " the teaching of the liturgy and articles of the 
Church of England," yet that that Church most assuredly, by 
the confession of both parties, and undei: the conditions of a 
dilemma &om which there is no escape, orders such a dress 
irrespective of consequences. Further I have pointed out that 
among the ministers who upon the most narrow interpretation 
of such orders cannot evade the obligation of wearing it. 
Bishops and Deans stand conspicuous, and among them of 
course those Deans who have signed the declaration containing 
the above words. I will now consider the relations of the 
ornaments rubrics and of the canons to each other, and in so 
doing, examine the argument of the Privy Coimcil in Hebbert 
V. Purchas. The gist of the subject, so far as it deals with 
vestments, is contained in two passages of that document which 
I shall consider separately. 

The first of these discusses the theory that the canons pre- 
scribe a minimvm and the rubrics a maximum of ceremonial. 

" Their Lordships remark farther that the doctrine of a minimum 
of ritual represented by the surplice, with a maximtmi represented 
by a return to the mediaeval vestments, is inconsistent with the fact 
that the rubric is a positive order, under a penal statute, accepted 
by each clergyman in a remarkably strong expression of 'assent 
and consent,* and capable of being enforced with severe penalties. 
It is not to be assumed without proof that such a statute was 
framed so as to leave a choice between contrary interpretations, in 
a question that had ever been regarded as momentous, and had 
stirred, as the learned judge remarks, some of the strongest passions 
of man. Historically all the communications between Archbishop 
Parker and the Queen and her Government indicate a strong desire 
for uniformity, and the Articles of Visitation after 1662 were all 
framed with the like object. If the minister is ordered to wear a 
surplice at all times of his ministration, he cannot wear an alb and 
tunicle when assisting at the Holy Communion ; if he is to celebrate 
the Holy Communion in a chasuble, he cannot celebrate in a surplice." 

Before I deal with the argument itself I may observe that 
the learned judges seem to have rather involved themselves in 
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' supeiflnous difficulties^ &om not haying taken sufficient pains to 
disentangle the names of the dresses of which they were speak- 
ing from their realities. They say " if the minister is ordered 
to wear a surplice at all times of his ministration, he cannot 
wear an alb and tunicle," and " if he is to celebrate the Holy 
Communion in a chasuble he cannot celebrate in a surplice." 
This would be true enough if alb and surplice were inconsistent 
and dissimilar dresses, but as it happens that the *' white albe 
plain " which the rubric of 1549 substitutes for the more gaudy 
albs of the older rites, is in fact nothing more than a small 
tight surplice, and that a surplice when made small and tight, 
becomes and may be called an alb, the difficulty vanishes, 
as indeed it does in those very rubrics of 1549, in which the 
synonyms " albe or surplice " occur in the order as to what the 
priest is to wear under his "cope" when there is no actual 
celebration, and where the celebrating Bishop is bidden to have 
on a " Bv/rplice or albe " or a " cope or vestment." The late A. 
W. Pugin, writing for Eomanists, defines "surplice" in his 
* Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament ' as " a declension from 
the albe, which was the original linen vestment used by all 
who ministered at the altar. The surplice is in fact an Albe 
enlarged [sic] both in the body and the sleeves." If Pugin 
had been answering this judgment instead of anticipating it 
by more than a quarter of a century, he could not have more 
directly met it. What is possible for a bishop is possible 
for a priest, and if the latter could celebrate in an alb when he 
celebrated in a chasuble, because one. dress was underneath 
and the other above, and if by another rubric of the same 
book he could read the first part of the Communion Service 
in an "albe or surplice" and a cope likewise, so now he 
caD " celebrate in a surplice " (if it is small enough, that is 
approximates sufficiently to the alb) when he " celebrates in a 
chasuble," for one dress will be underneath and the other one 
above, and in like manner the assistant will continue to " wear 
a surplice at all times of his ministration " even though he puts 

F 
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a timicle over it. [The authentic edition published in 1855 of 
Bishop Cosin's notes to the Prayer Book, contains the direct 
assertion (which reads like a prophetic contradiction) that the 
celebrant is to be clothed with a "surplice" {superpeUiceo), 
not an alb and with a " chasuble or cope " {easula sive capo). 
Nicholls — to whose edition of the Prayer Book published in 1710 
and comprising notes by Bishop Andrewes, three sets by Cosin 
(one of these erroneously attributed to Bishop Overall), and 
one by Mill (editor of the New Testament) scholars had pre- 
viously to 1855 to resort — gives this passage in a translation con- 
taining the stupendous substitution of " surplice and hood " for 
" superpelliceo cum casula sive capa." Cosin in other passages 
defends at length the obligation of the vestments under the 
ornaments rubric of Elizabeth which was in force at the date of 
his notes.] In the meanwhile, I may conclude this digression 
with a familiar illustration — a man still wears his shirt when 
he has his coat on ; but I proceed to the main argument of the 
passage. 

The allegation is that the doctrine of a maximum and of 
a minimum is inconsistent with the fact that the rubric is 
a positive order under a penal statute, capable of being enforced 
with severe penalties, and that it is not to be assumed that 
such a statute was framed so as to leave a choice between 
contrary interpretations. If we accept this ruling we must 
accept it in its totality. According to it the canons lay down 
certain rules as to the minister's dress without reference to any 
thing in the rubrics which may fall below or transcend their 
scope, and it cannot accordingly be assumed that the Act of 
Uniformity leaves a choice between contrary interpretations. 
It follows of course that any further prescription which the 
canons may contain as to any other incident of public worship, 
if only it be propounded in the same positive and definite 
form must be equally valid in supplying the authorised 
interpretation for the meaning of the rubrics legalised under 
the last Act of Uniformity. The canons order a certain dress 
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which in comparison with the order which is certainly in the 
First Prayer Book, and appears to be in the actual one, must 
plainly be called a minimum; and as the canon does not 
in terms prescribe any choice, it must be held to govern the 
rubric which was made statute law by an Act of Parliament 
fifty years later. The canon which the Judicial Committee 
quote as superseding the ornaments rubric is the 58th, of which 
the important passage is : 

" Ministers reading Divine Service, and administering the Sa^craments, to 
wear Surplices, and Graduates tTierewithal Hoods, 

" Every minister saying the public prayers, or ministering the 
sacraments, or other rites of the church, shall wear a decent and 
comely surplice with sleeves, to be provided at the charge of the 
parish." 

It will be at once seen that this canon does not say, or even 
in terms imply, that the minister ministering the Holy Com- 
munion shall not wear a " vestment or cope," only that he shall 
" wear a decent and comely surplice with sleeves to be provided 
at the charge of the parish," which or the alb (by whomsoever 
it might be provided) he must, likewise, wear as his under 
vesture though he were attired in the most gorgeous cope or 
chasuble. The Judicial Committee imagined that compliance 
with it involved the impossibility of compliance with the 
rubric, because the minister celebrating in a chasubfe could 
not also celebrate in a surplice at the same service. I have 
shown that the minister who did celebrate in a chasuble or 
in a " cope " must also celebrate in an under garment which 
might indifferently be called, as in one rubric, "albe," in 
another " albe or surplice," or as in the canons, " surplice." In 
feet, I believe the gist of the canon intentionally to be in 
the words to " be provided at the charge of the parish." The 
canon, like the Advertisements of Elizabeth, was a measure 
of indulgence, not so much to the minister as to the rate- 
payers. By the rubrics the parish was burdened to find 
" vestment or cope," " timacle " or " tunacles." This obligation 
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was wearisome, costly, unpopular, or difficult, in the many 
then poor, trackless, waste-lying parishes of our England, 
such as it was before drainage, road-making, or railways had 
contributed their civilising influences. So Convocation stepped 
in, not to say " you, Eeverend Sir, shall not wear the parish 
cope if you find it," but "you parishioners need only be at 
charges to find the surplice." Bishop Phillpotts, many years 
before this judgment, hit the nail on the head, when he was 
challenged by the parishioners of Helston to censure a clergy- 
man for preaching in his surplice [by ruling that if the parish 
would provide a vestment and a cope, he would " enjoin the 
minister, be he who he may, to use them."] 

There are two prefatory orders to the Prayer Book, of which 
— after what has taken place in 1874 in Convocation, and 
what must hereafter (however its deliberations may be directed) 
take place, — I cannot too earnestly say, that I trust they may 
never be tampered with, or the reasonable indulgence for dif- 
culties no less than impossibilities which they oflfer, be extended 
to licence. 

" And all priests and deacons are to say daily the Morning and 
Evening Prayer either privately or openly, not being let by sickness, 
or some other urgent cause. 

"And the curate that ministereth in every parish church or chappel 
being at home, shall say the same in the parish church or chappel 
where he ministereth, and shall cause a bell to be tolled thereunto 
a convenient time before he begin, that the people may come to hear 
God's word, and to pray with him." 

These directions as they stand seem simple enough, but if 
we turn to the canons we find two which, in what they enact, 
are hardly consistent with them, [for the 14th orders that " the 
common prayer shall be said or sung distinctly and reverently 
upon such days as are appointed to be kept holy by the Book 
of Common Prayer, and their eyes ; " and the 15th enjoins the 
Litany to be read on Wednesdays and Fridays, without further 
orders in either for any other service.] 
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A person ignorant of the judgment in Hebbert v. Purchas 
might suggest that the Prayer Book laid down the maximum 
and these two canons the minimum, and that while the Church 
solemnly warned her ministers of their duty to say publicly 
*'not being let by sickness or some other urgent cause," and 
"being at home and not being otherwise reasonably hindered," 
^* daily the Morning and Evening Prayer," she repeats her 
order more thoroughly and peremptorily, and with the deter- 
mination of being obeyed, but only as" to " such days as are 
appointed to be kept holy by the Book of Common Prayer, 
and their eves," and also as to Wednesdays and Fridays in 
respect of the Litany ; but that the last thing the authors of 
the canons of 1604 would have dreamed of, would be to make 
the public use of daily Morning and Evening prayer penal. 
Any such theory would be rejected by the man who adopted 
the principles of the Purchas judgment, for by applying its 
positions to the present case he would find " that the doctrine 
of a minimum " of " public " worship, " represented by " the 
Morning and Evening Prayer on holy days and eves, and the 
Wednesday and Friday Litanies of the canons, with a maximum 
" represented by a return to the " direction to say daily Morning 
and Evening Prayer publicly when practicable of the rubric, 
"is inconsistent with the fact that the rubric is a positive 
order, imder a penal statute, accepted by each clergyman in a 
remarkably strong expression of assent and consent, and capable 
of being enforced with severe penalties. It is not to be 
assumed without proof that such a statute was framed so as to 
leave a choice between contrary interpretations in a question 
that had ever been regarded as momentous, and had stirred, as 
the learned judge remarks, some of the strongest passions of 
man." " If the minister is ordered " to say Morning and 
Evening Prayer on holy days and eves only, he cannot say it 
daily ; " if he is " to say the Litany only on Wednesdays and 
Fridays "he cannot" say the whole Morning and Evening 
Prayer on those days. 
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The respectful listener who had followed this argument to 
its close would, I believe, be prepared to hear as its conclusion, 
that the ** positive order under a penal statute *' must override 
the feebler monitions of any canon, and that the minister with 
the choice of two ways of acting must follow that order which 
is " capable of being enforced with very severe penalties/' He 
might be a little surprised to learn after all that the solution 
proposed for this difficulty was, that as there could be no 
maximum and minimum, minimum and maximum must be the 
same thing, and " daily " be read to jnean " such days as are 
appointed to be kept holy by the Book of Common Prayer, and 
their eves." 

I have now to see how so amazing a result could have been 
reached, and shall come to still closer quarters with the 
Purchas judgment. I must again quote the judgment in Liddell 
V. Westerton. " The rubric to the Prayer Book of January 1, 
1604, adopts the language of the rubric of Elizabeth. The rubric 
in the present Prayer Book adopts the language of the statute 
of Elizabeth ; but they obviously mean the same thing, that the 
same dresses and the 'Same utensils or articles which were used 
under the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. may still be used." 

The Judicial Oonmiittee in the case of Martin v. Mackonochie 
by the mouth of Lord Cairns, while it did not specifically refer 
to the minister's dresses, so thoroughly and imreservedly 
accepts the entire interpretation of the ornaments rubric given 
in Liddell v, Westerton, that it must be held to accept this 
portion of it, when it says, after quoting the ornaments rubric : 

" The construction of this Enbrio was very fully considered by 
this committee in the case of Westerton ©.Liddell, already referred 
to ; and the propositions which their Lordships understand to have 
been established by the judgment in that case may be thus stated : — 

"First. The words 'authority of Parliament/ in the rubric, 
refer to, and mean the Act of Parliament 2 and 3 Edw. VL, cap. 1, 
giving Parliamentary effect to the First Prayer Book of Edward VL, 
and do not refer to, or mean canons or Koyal Lijunctions having 
the authority of Parliament, made at an earlier period. 
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*' Second. The term 'ornaments' in the rubric means those 
articles, the use of which in the services and ministrations of the 
Church, is prescribed by that Prayer Book. 

"Third. The term 'ornaments' is confined to these articles. 

•' Fourth. Though there may be articles not expressly mentioned in 
the rubric the use of which would not be restrained, they must be 
articles which are consistent with, and subsidiary to, the services ; 
as an organ for the singing, a credence table from which to take 
the sacramental bread and wine, cushions, hassocks, <&c." 

" In these conclusions, and in this construction of the rubric, 
their Lordships entirely concur." 

The method which the authors of the Purchas judgment 
adopt to get rid of the strong weight of adverse decisions, is to 
magnify as if essential those differences between the successive 
editions of the ornaments rubric and Elizabeth's statute 
which former Judicial Committees have pronounced to be of 
such slight moment. 

" The Learned Judge, in the court below, assumes (Appendix, 
p. 74) that the Puritan party at the Savoy Conference objected to this 
rubric, whereas it was the rubric of James that they were discussing. 
Upon that, the Puritans observed that, * inasmuch as this rubric 
seemeth to bring back the cope, alb, and other vestments forbidden 
by the Common Prayer Book, 5 and 6 Edward VI., and so for 
reasons alleged against ceremonies under our eighteenth general 
exception, we deem it may be wholly left out.' The rubric had 
been in force for nearly sixty years, and they do not allege that 
the vestments had been brought back ; nor would a total omission 
of the rubric have been a protection against them. The bishops in 
their answer show that they understand the surplice to be in 
question, and not the vestments. (Cardwell Conferences, 314, 345, 
351 .) But the Learned Judge through this oversight has overlooked 
the most important part of the proceedings. The bishops deter- 
mined that the rubric * should continue as it is.' But after this they 
did, in fact, recast it entirely. It must not be assumed that alter- 
ations made under such circumstances were made without thought, 
and are of no importance. The rubric had directed the minister to 
* use at the time of the Communion, and at all other times of his 
ministrations,' the ornaments in question. The statute of Elizabeth 
did not direct such use, nor refer to any special times of ministration, 
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but it ordered simply the retaining of the ornaments till farther 
order made hy the Queen. The bishops threw aside the form of the 
old rubric and adopted that of the statute of Elizabeth, but added 
the words * at all times of their ministration,' without the words 
which had in all former rubrics distinguished the Holy Communion 
from other ministrations ; a mode of expression more suitable to a 
state of things wherein the vestments for all ministrations had 
become the same. The change also brought in the word * retained,' 
which it has been argued, would not include things already obsolete. 
Whatever be the force of these two arguments, the fewst is clear that 
the Puritans objected to a rubric differing from this ; and that after 
their objections, the rubric was recast, and brought into its present 
form." 

I can hardly better answer these pleadings than by referring 
back to Sir J. T. Coleridge's pamphlet, and to Bishop 
Phillpotts. It would require very strong arguments to de- 
monstrate that any canons, however weighty, could have the 
prospective effect of altering the plain meaning of a statute 
passed fifty-eight years posterior to them, and claiming to legis^ 
late directly upon their very subject matter. With great per- 
gonal respect for the prelates and jurists who sat in Hebbert v. 
Purchas, I do not believe that they have succeeded in their 
diflScult task, though, in the words of Sir J. T. Coleridge — 
which I should not have dared to use if they had not been a 
quotation from one so courteous, grave, and venerable — ^they 
may have " punished and insulted severely " men who were 
trying to carry into action that which, in 1857, they had 
learned was the law at the mouths of Archbishop Sumner and 
Archbishop Tait. 

I must record my decided opinion that the meaning and spirit 
of the word " retain ' ' is exactly the reverse of that which has 
been assigned to it by the learned judges in the above passage. 
Surely "retain," derived from "re," "back," and "teneo," 
" I hold," and therefore identical with the common composite 
verb " I hold back," implies and figures the act of grasping 
at and keeping upright — of preventing from falling over — 
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something which is in danger of slipping back and being 
lost, something which jnst risks becoming " obsolete," as the 
Eucharistic dress might have done if the Convocation in 1662 
had not " retained " it in the words of the statute of Elizabeth. 
Facciolati's and Forcellini's Lexicon, explains "retineo" as 
*'to hold or keep lack or in, stop, detain, Karix'^f teneo ne 
abeat, ne elabatur, retro teneo." Besides, if the argument 
had any value at all upon the supposition that " retain " was a 
word found out and introduced in 1662 to represent the then 
present state of matters, it clearly would have none when 
applied to the directly contrary state of facts in 1559. " Re- 
tain " is the word used in the Act of Elizabeth, which had 
for its scope to hring laek the ornaments of the minister 
and of the church, which had been in use in 1549 (as with 
much more from time immemorial), and had only become obso- 
lete in 1552 ; so actually the Privy Council call upon us to 
affirm that a word which had been introduced into an Act of 
Parliament with one specific meaning in 1559, is to be held to 
have been imported from that very Act into a new rubric in 
1662, with the direct intention of signifying the absolute con- 
trary. " Retain," which was in 1559 devised to mean preserve, 
and revive that which had fallen into disuse, is in 1662 to mean 
reject it because of that very disuse. 

I have hitherto been considering the* Eucharistic dress in its 
legal aspect. I shall no\^ show that the ornaments rubrics of 
1549 — revived by the statute and rubric of Elizabeth, qualified 
by her Advertisements, and by the canons of 1604, but also 
drily revived by the ornaments rubric of the same year as the 
canons, and again as drily revived by the actual ornaments 
rubric — ^have not been a dead letter. Of course the Eucharistic 
use of the surplice only has been since 1552 the enormously 
preponderating practice. Any attempt to shirk or minimise 
that fact would only weaken the argument on the other side, 
and expose the man who dared to adopt such a line of con- 
troversy to the merited reproach of sophistry and disingenuous- 
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11668. What I contend for is, that continnously alongside of 
this nse of the surplice, down at least to the days when 
the chill fogs of the eighteenth century were beginning to 
gather, another use continued, and was intended to continue, 
and that as that use is still as legally valid as it was at any 
former moment of its greatest prevalence, it has never ceased 
to be a living instrument in the hands of the Church, to 
be again actively employed when men's hearts have been 
moved to crave for the boon, not as of constraint, not univer- 
sally, but wheresoever it may lead to the glory of God and 
the edification of the people* 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, neither re- 
ligious nor political toleration, in its present sense^ was under- 
stood or practised. So this, like other questions, assumed a 
pugnacious complexion. It can only be by wilfulness or mis- 
management if it does so now, when all which is asked for is 
allowance even for that which those who make the request 
believe to be legal. 

In selecting my evidence I shall not make a large use of the 
railing pamphlets of Puritans, for fear of seeming to overstate 
my own case and substitute diatribes for proofs. For another 
reason I shall not produce all the references which I have 
before me to copes in cathedrals, during what I have designated 
the Eeformation century. Their use in those churches is con- 
fessed on both sides, though one side quotes it as evidence of 
conformity to the ornaments rubric, and the other to the 
Advertisements and Canons. 

There is, however, one episode in the campaign which the 
Puritans continued to carry on against the continuance of 
copes in the cathedrals, which is so valuable for the light 



♦ My friend and brother Bitual Com- warranted in asserting. The word used 
missioner. Lord Harrowby, in a letter as to them in the First Report was 
which has provoked a good deal of | " restrained," and it is undoubted that 
newspaper oommeDt, has assumed an , a weighty section of the Commission did 
unanimity against the vestments in the sign the report, because the word used 
Commission, which he was far from bein g was * * restrain " and not ** prohibit.' ' 
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which it throws upon the legal question of the abiding validity 
of the ornaments rubrics of 1549^ that I must deal with it at a 
little length. I shall again, and not for the last time, have to 
bring Bishop Cosin on the scene. He was at the height of his 
early activity, as Prebendary of Durham, when an adversary 
appeared in the person of a senior Prebendary, by name Peter 
Smart, whose character, unconsciously photographed by him- 
self in his long-winded accusation against his colleagues, would 
require Sir Walter Scott to do it justice. Even in that age 
of literary ill-manners, unwearying iteration, and garrulous 
prolixity, the " Articles or Instructions for Articles " which this 
"elder brother," as he boorishly styled himself, drew up, in 1630 
against " Mr. John Cosin," &c., would pass as a masterpiece of 
aU which is not gracefal in composition. 

The copes, with other ornaments of the Church and the 
ministers, appear over and over again in this paper, which has 
lately been printed for the first time in Bishop Cosin's Corre- 
spondence, edited for the Surtees Society by the Eev. G. Omsby 
in 1869. But I quote only one passage : 

" 16. Item : we article and object against you, Bichard Hunt [the 
dean], John Cosin, Francis Burgoin, that you * * * having erected 
an high altar (as you call it) as farre from the congregation a43 
possibly you could, thither you ascend dayly, and upon Simdays 
and Holydays in copes, to say part of Morning Service, and 2 or 3 
prayers after sermons, for the saying of which prayers copes are 
put on again, contrarie to the example of all Cathedrall churches 
in England, and contrarie to the express words of the Canons, 
which command no praiers to be said at the Communion-table in 
copes, but in surplices, save only at the Administration of the 
Holy Communion." 

The singular value of this statement is at once apparent. 
Smart, looking to the Advertisements and Canons only, con- 
tends that the cope is permissible " only at the administration 
of the Holy Communion," and that at other times, when the 
first part of the Communion Service is read, surplices only 
should be used. Dean Hunt and Dr. Cosin, on the other hand. 
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passed over these documents, and fEtlling back on the later of the 
two ornaments rubrics of 1549, used copes on these occasions. [I 
do not pretend to sympathise with vestments without cele- 
bration. But it was a question of law, and Hunt and Cosin 
were sustained in their practice, thus showing that in 1630 
the rubrics of 1549 were held to be in force.] 

I much wish when the Archbishop of Canterbury inquired of 
the Bishop of Lincoln in Convocation, whether Cosin himself 
ever wore vestments, that the Bishop had recollected that it is 
on special record that Cosin used to wear a plain white satin 
cope. 

The use of copes in places of worship other than " Cathe- 
dral and Collegiate Churches," is direct evidence that the 
rubrics of 1549 were still in force after the publication of the 
Advertisements. I shall not refer to the use of them in the 
well-known private chapel of Queen Elizabeth, at the beginning 
of her reign, about which so many bitter complaints are 
written in the correspondence between the Puritan Bishops 
and the Zurich reformers, which has been published by the 
Parker Society. Unwilling as I am to accept the canons of 1604 
as colouring an Act of Parliament fifty-eight years after, I can 
hardly bring myself to deal with doings of Elizabeth, as inter- 
preting Advertisements of hers, full four years later, although I 
may myself believe they could throw some light on the animus 
of that proceeding. Whatever else Elizabeth was, she was the 
" supreme governor " in all ecclesiastical causes, and the value 
of the ritual in her chapel was enormous, not only as setting 
an example, and, to borrow a phrase of her own, as " tuning the 
pulpits," but as showing what were the feelings as to cere- 
monial of those who had the best opportunities of knowing what 
their own Advertisements meant, that is, of those who had 
had a hand in framing them. However, we learn that Elizabeth, 
in 1570, still retained that crucifix in her chapel, which was, 
with its other ornaments, so great a trouble to the Zurich party, 
and there is an incidental description of the fittings of that 
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chapel in 1565, shortly after the Advertisements, with a list of 
altar-plate and hangings of a fabulous richness. 

But there is an authentic narrative, unprinted and unknown, 
till three years since, of the ceremonial in Elizabeth's chapel, 
after she had been hardened by thirty-four years' Queenship — 
after she had seen Grindal replace Parker on the throne of 
Canterbury, and Whitgift Grindal — after she had given her 
love to Dudley, that fosterer of the Puritans — after she had, 
by the defeat of the Armada, met and overthrown the power 
of Papal Europe. [The London " Camden Society " published 
in 1872, ' The Old Cheque Book of the Chapel Eoyal,' and 
among the contents is a stately and curious account of Eliza- 
beth receiving the Holy Communion at Easter, 1593, by one 
Anthony Anderson, then Subdean. The whole ceremonial was 
gorgeous, the Bishop of Worcester was celebrant, and we read 
of " the Subdean and the Epistler in riche coaps assistante to 
the sayd Bushop," and "the bread beinge waffer bread of 
some thicker substaunce."] 

Thus, twenty-eight years after the Advertisements, Queen 
Elizabeth had vestments in her Chapel Royal, which was, in 
strictness, neither a cathedral nor collegiate church, and in so far 
conforming to the rubrics of 1549, disobeyed those recommen- 
dations. 

Prynne, in ransacking Laud's papers, found a plan and 
inventory of the private chapel of the famous Bishop Andrewes 
(who lived from 1555 to 1626, and was Bishop successively of 
Chichester, Ely, and Winchester from]^1605), which Laud copied 
in his successive chapels. These are published in ' Canterbury's 
Doom ;' and show that Andrewes provided five copes and five 
surplices for his chapel. In 1626 Bishop Neile, of Durham, 
consecrated Dr. White to Carlisle in the chapel of Durham 
House, London, when the Epistle and Gospel were read by 
Archdeacons Cosin and Wickham " in the King's copes." Cosin, 
when Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, gave copes to the 
still existing chapel. The next instance which I have to 
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produce is rather curious. Archbishop Williams — according 
to his Life by Hackett — gave copes to Lincoln College Chapel, 
Oxford, which he built. 

An arffwnentum ad hominem is not the highest kind of logic, 
but an arffumenium ah homine may have great weight, and 
there are people who may think that one gift of copes from 
Williams to a place neither a cathedral nor collegiate church 
is more helpful in an argument on the ornaments rubric than a 
score from Laud would be. 

There are a great many violent denunciations in Puritan 
pamphlets against clergymen for wearing copes, and even 
chasubles in parish churches, but I adhere to my principle of 
not adducing general allegations as evidence. But I believe 
that, as there can be no smoke without fire, the revival of 
ceremonial in the earlier part of the seventeenth century must 
have been characterised by the use in various places of a dis- 
tinctive Eucharistic dress. Those who adopted one began to 
find as religion became political that this was hardly a safe 
practice, and so very naturally, and after the long interval of 
the Commonwealth, the record of their actions had perished. I 
omit the gorgeous ceremony, over a new altar in Wolverhampton 
Church in 1635, at which four copes, borrowed from Lichfield 
were worn ; for Wolverhampton was till very recently (though 
only titularly) a collegiate church. In the large collection of 
visitation articles of the seventeenth century published in the 
second report of the Eitual Commission, no trace exists of a 
vestment higher than the surplice being insisted upon. This is 
quite consistent with the policy of the obligatory minimum (out 
of regard to the rate-payers, who must have paid for the copes), 
which I believe actuated those ecclesiastical dignitaries during 
that period who were High Churchmen, while Low Churchmen 
would, of course, take great pains not to refer to the subject. 
Visitation articles never did go beyond the obligatory, and par- 
ticularly would they not have done so in days when the duties 
of Churchwardens and the obligations of Churchmen were so 
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much more stringent and more sharply defined than in this 
liberal age, even before the abolition of compulsory church- 
rates. 

The use of more than one cope in the above instances will 
have been noticed, and in the first two cases it is stated that 
they were worn by the Grospeller and by the Epistler, one of 
them being Cosin himself. The like phenomenon seems to 
have occurred in cathedrals. This ceremonial on the face of 
it appears to be neither consistent with the rubrics of 1549, the 
Advertisements, nor the Canons, in all which the one vestment 
or cope for the celebrant, with tunicles for the assistants in the 
first named, is all which is ordered. No doubt this fact 
affords another instance of that reasonable principle of 
omission not being prohibition, without which the conduct 
of divine worship according to the actual rubrics would come 
to a dead-lock. More specifically two or three explanations 
may be offered. I submit that, according to that somewhat 
rough and ready not to say inaccurate way in which I believe 
the rubric of 1549 was carried out, even by High Churchmen, in 
the Eeformation century, as a vestment or cope seems very early 
to have become in practice a cope only, so may the precise 
meaning of " tunacle " have become forgotten or disregarded, 
and the word assumed to mean merely some kind of rich dress, 
which would be very well supplied in the familiar form of 
another cope. It might also be that "agreeably," which so 
evidently puzzled the compiler of the Latin canons in 1604, was 
interpreted as " similarly," and the Advertisements concluded 
to order copes likewise for the Epistler and Gospeller who repre- 
sented the other assistant clergy, who are named in the rubric. 

Nothing less than forgetfulness of history could have given 
currency to the argument which is so often brought forward in 
face of Cosin's own vindication of the ornaments rubric, that he 
and the other revisers of 1662 could not have intended that 
rubric to imply that which common sense and common grammar 
say that it must imply, and which Cosin himself has written that 
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it did imply, because they do not seem to have taken steps to 
put it in operation after the Bestoration. The Prayer Book 
had been restored upon the collapse of a rigid Presbyterianism 
and a tyrannous Independency under which all the decent 
ceremonial of the Church had been submerged. These rival 
religionisms were down at the time, but so little were they 
extinguished that at the Savoy Conference preceding the revival 
of the Common Prayer, the bishops had to fight for the most 
rudimentary elements of ceremonial point by point ; a fixed form 
of prayer, the sign of the cross in baptism, kneeling at the Com- 
munion, the use of the surplice, were all impugned, and each 
had to be vindicated. It was a victory to have carried these, 
which might have been imperilled by any immediate attempt 
to put much beyond them into practice, added to which the 
clergy, pinched by poverty, and so many of them exiles for 
years from home and duty, could not have had much heart for 
what they may have thought the more recondite questions 
of ceremonial. Still less would the parishioners have had much 
inclination towards supplying the lacking vestments out of the 
rates, which was the only way in which they could be legally 
provided. In face of all this it was an act of conviction and 
of courage to place on record so emphatic a declaration of 
that which the then leading churchmen believed to be the more 
perfect way. As to Cosin indeed recent researches at Durham 
have completely dissipated this worn-out theory, for they have 
brought to light his suggestions for the revision of the Prayer 
Book, some adopted and others not, among the latter of which 
was a proposal to particularise the vestments. As to the 
Church party generally of those days, so far from the little 
practical use which they made of their verbal success being 
any proof that they could not have meant what they said, it 
would be more philosophical to own that their saying it under 
such circumstances proved that they meant it. They appealed 
to God and to futurity. They cast their bread upon the waters 
and they trusted to find it after many days. It might be 
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sooner or later, but in God's good Providende it would come. 
Times and seasons were against them then ; but how cotild they 
forecast that, for they had no gift of prophecy ? All things — in 
spite of present troubles and diflSculties, the still strong and now 
exacerbated influence of extreme Puritanism, and the poverty 
of the restored clergy — seemed consistent with a more serene 
to-morrow. They could not tell that the restored King would 
be so unmitigatedly worthless and vicious, or that any serious 
feeling which might imderlie his lust and selfishness would be 
pledged to the Boman Church. They could not foresee 
Charles n.'s childlessness and the perversion of his brother ; 
they could not guess that England would have to turn to a 
foreigner and a Calvinist to pick up her sceptre. In the reigiiS 
of the sovereigns who had gone before, the Chapel Royal had 
been accepted as the model of the more stately ceremonial. 
They might reasonably have hoped that Charles 11. would 
have conceded this little (which would have cost him no 
trouble) to a Church to which they still believed that he would 
yield a respectful allegiance in return for its self-sacrificing 
devotion in the days of trial. If the Eoyal Chapel had been 
as that of Elizabeth and her successors, this fact alone would 
have made it patent to all men, that in continuing the orna- 
ments rubric they were not paltering with unreal words. The 
cathedrals also had been schools of splendid worship, and they 
might have looked to such a cathedral as St. Paul's in London, 
to revive the bygone glories. How could they forecast that in 
three years London would be desolated by the plague, and in 
four that St. Paul's itself would be burnt down, not to be 
restored to worship till after a generation ? Even as it was, 
the fact that they did continue that rubric, and that now more 
than two centuries after their day that act of theirs has fostered 
a desire for a distinctive Eucharistic dress, proves that their 
prescience was neither failure nor mistake; that they did 
indeed labour for futurity, and that futurity may yet enjoy the 
fruit of their exertions. 
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But, after all, the charge brought against them, either of 
total immediate failure or of personal neglect to give effect to 
their legislation, conveniently forgets the fEtct that the man 
who was the leading spirit in the revision of 1662, was the 
one man in England who did secure the continuance of 
the Eucharistic dress in the church over which he presided. 
Did Cosin, after the Bestoration Bishop of Durham, shrink 
from his earlier practice as Prebendary? Let those who 
desire to show that he had not the courage of his own 
convictions, ransack his visitation articles and boast that 
Bishop Cosin of Durham, that great ceremonialist, never 
thought of pressing any dress more significative than a surplice 
upon the clergy of his diocese. I should think not; Cosin 
wotdd not have been the wise man whom the world took him 
for if he had borne thus hardly upon the poor country parsons 
of his moorland and mountain diocese, a land of which the 
mineral wealth was yet undiscovered. It would not merely 
have been that in so doing he would have disturbed the well- 
recognised concordat of the minimum which Churchmen 
before him had ratified and of which the canons were the 
standing settlement, but the men whom he would have 
oppressed would not even have been those parsons, men who 
had just crept back to their homes from years of privation. 
Declaimers on the anti-ceremonial side argue as if it was the 
minister who had to buy the oflSciating dress. The smallest 
smattering of acquaintance with things as they are should 
have made them understand that this is a responsibility which 
devolved upon the parishioners. The 58th Canon limited the 
legal obligation of those parishioners to finding a surplice, and 
now controversialists will argue that Cosin and other bishops 
of his school did not believe in the ornaments rubric, because 
they did not try to force parishes into expenses from which 
that canon had relieved them. 

The remains of the bishop which have recently been published 
show to what a miserable condition Church and society had 
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been reduced north of the Tees. There was one church in 
which he had the right to demand more, the church of which he 
was Prince Bishop, and in which he had fought his own early 
battle for the honour of the sanctuary. Even there he was 
still harassed by Puritan opposition, but he persevered, and 
Durham Minster, as we know, alone of the Churches of England, 
continued to use its copes upon successive Sundays, though 
not " principal feast-days," till late into the last century. [At 
length they were disused there, principally by the influence 
of Bishop Warburton, though not in the manner usually told, 
but this was not till about a century after Gosin had passed 
away.] Of Cosin's later work at Durham, his son-in-law and 
archdeacon. Dr. Granville, who ten years after his death (which 
occurred in 1672) was promoted to the deanery of Durham, 
and whose correspondence has been recently published, asserts 
that " a weekly celebration " there " was' the only considerable 
matter in our cathedral or diocese which Bishop Cosin left 
unaccomplished ;" and this defect Dean Granville himself was 
able to supply. Cosin clearly wished it ; and this fact shows 
how little to his taste could have been that gaudy present* 
ment of a service which was not communion about which 
Peter Smart troubled him. 

Moreover, the copes still preserved at Westminster, and used 
on very high state solemnities, are of the time of Charles II* ; 
and Blomefield in his * History of Norfolk,' says of Norwich 
Cathedral, after describing the destruction by the rebels of its 
five or six old copes, "the present cope was given at the 
Restoration by Philip Harbord, Esq., then High Sheriff of 
Norfolk." 

The really " Protestant " character of the settlement of 1549, 
even if it had been taken literally, and not with the relaxations 
which those who observed it from Parker down to Cosin per- 
mitted themselves, has never, during recent discussions, been 
insisted upon as fully or clearly as historical accuracy demands. 
This is not astonishing, for it has been the policy of both sides 
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in the controversy to inflate its ceremonial magnificence. The 
true way, too, of testing it is not to consider it in comparison 
with subsequent usage, or with the more monotonous outward 
forms with which practice has made our age familiar, but to 
see what was the body of old inrooted ceremonial which its 
framers desired that it should replace, and to trace how it was 
understood by those who had practically to work it at its 
first promulgation, and after its revival by Elizabeth. Persons 
argue as if the Prayer Book of 1549, in its ceremonial aspect, 
was a half-measure, a timid, faltering, first step, which had 
to be completed, and its shortcomings rectified, by the really 
consistent and thorough work of 1552. Now, then, what does 
the Prayer Book of 1549 order? — The surplice as the one 
general vesture for all clergy throughout their ministrations 
with two specific exceptions : (1) that " upon the day and at 
the time appointed for the ministration of the Holy Com- 
munion " the priest that shall execute the holy ministry shaU 
put upon him the vesture appointed for that ministration, that 
is to say, a white albe plain, with a vestment or cope. And 
where there be many priests or deacons, there so many shall 
be ready to help the priest in the ministration as shall be 
requisite, and shall have upon them likewise the vestures 
appointed for their ministry, that is to say, albes, with 
tunacles." To which direction in another place is added as 
a kind of rider, " And though there be none to communicate 
with the priest, yet these days" — namely, on Wednesdays 
and Fridays — "(after the Litany ended) the priest shall put 
upon him a plain albe or surplice, with a cope, and say all 
things at the altar (appointed to be read at the celebration 
of the Lord's Supper) imtil after the offertory." And (2) 
" Whensoever the Bishop shall celebrate the Holy Communion 
in the church, or execute any other public ministration, he 
shall have upon him, besides his rochette, a surplice or albe, 
and a cope or vestment, and also his pastoral staff in his hand, 
or else borne or holden by his chaplain," 
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But what is the system which these few and simple orders 
replace? I shall abridge a description of the pre-reforma- 
tional ceremonial in * The Church of our Fathers, as seen in 
St. Osmond's Bite for the Cathedral of Salisbury/ published 
between 1849 and 1853, by the late Dr. Eock, a very learned 
Boman Catholic divine. 

[This writer after noticing the common derivation of the alb 
and surplice from the same white linen dress, expatiates on the 
richness of the many silken and embroidered copes worn by 
the clergy in processions and in choir, while the chasuble was 
reserved for the celebrant. The alb on great occasions and in 
larger churches would be not merely of silk, but sometimes 
even of velvet and cloth of gold and of various colours, while 
on it would .be stitched ** apparels" of some rich stuff and 
frequently embroidered with figures and scriptural scenes. An 
alb without "apparels" was "plain." Round the priest's neck 
was suspended an " amice " generally of rich embroidery, and 
frequently set with enamels, but sometimes itself made of 
beaten gold thickly set with precious stones. The " dalmatic " 
of the deacon partook of the richness of the chasuble, and the 
"tunicle" of the subdeacon was only a degree more plain, 
while the albs of both these orders were not less rich than those 
of the priest,] 

The substitute in Edward VI.'s book for this bewildering 
pomp of garb, was the single cope or vestment for the cele- 
brant, the tunicles for his assistants, and then the plain linen 
surplices for all other clerks. The principle of the "dis- 
tinctive Eucharistic dress " was maintained in this arrangement, 
but that was all. Perhaps the most significative proof of the 
rigorous spirit of simplification which ran through the whole 
process of reform, was the levelling of the chasuble, hereto- 
fore the distinctive dress of the celebrant, and of the cope, 
hitherto the less honoured vesture of the clerk in the choir, 
or joining in a procession. This was as much as to say, 
"We maintain the higher honour of the ^Holy Mysteries' 
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above the ordinary service, and so we assign to them a higher 
dress ; but among the various types of existing higher dresses 
we are indifferent." 

Dr. Bock speaks of this change with a bitterness which is 
natural from his point of view, while it shows how groundless 
is the charge of Bomanising brought against the ornaments 
rubrics of Edward VI. The change of the alb firom elaborate 
richness to rigid simplicity, tells the same tale. Such, 
as contrasted with the elaborate and oppressive splendour 
of the middle ages, was the simple dress which our re- 
formers at first prescribed, for the Holy Communion, and 
which, in theory at least, was, as I have argued, revived by 
Elizabeth, and continued in 1662. It was, if considered in its 
details, an extreme change ; but it preserved the idea of special 
appointments for the highest rite of our religion, and was, 
accordingly (apart fronr more solemn considerations), wisely 
devised as a pacific compromise between the very different 
opinions which acquiesced in the change of 1549. Our states- 
men and bishops then were not dealing with " members of the 
Establishment " and " non-conforming brethren," but with the 
whole people of England, of whom the larger, though not the 
more thinking, portion wotdd be persons who had not been 
much troubled by growing corruptions, but who would be, no 
doubt, signally disconcerted at too violent a change in the 
outward circumstances of a worship which few of them in those 
pre-educational times were competent to follow in their Prayer 
Books, supposing them to possess such volumes, as the farmers 
and labourers of those days, of course, did not. 

The plan had hardly been tried, when the strong pressure of 
foreign intolerance was brought to bear upon our rulers, and 
a novel ritual was dictated which killed the moderate settle- 
ment of 1549, and left to God's minister, celebrating His 
Holy Mysteries at His Board, no better or other dress thato 
that in which he was vested while leading the Morning and 
Evening Prayer. This new order of things certainly was not 
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SO consistent as that of 1549, with the conspicuous honour paid 
all through the Prayer Book to the office of the Holy Com- 
munion, not only according to the forms of 1549 but according 
to those of 1552, in the expressed judgment of the Elizabethan 
Eeformers, who while they substantially reinstated the Ptayer 
Book of 1552, married to it the vesture of 1549. Viewed merely 
as a concession on the part of those who did not wish for the 
success of what was afterwards called Puritanism, the change 
was a failure. It did not in the least content the revolu- 
tionary party, but by accustoming them to the surplice as the 
only vesture, it merely led them to concentrate on that most 
harmless dress an opposition which was so persistent and so 
rancorous that it was not quelled within the Church till after 
the lapse of a hundred and ten years. 

The same distinction exists between the dress of the bishop 
as of the priest before and after the Reformation ; for while 
the Edwardian Bishop is only to have " besides his rochette 
a surplice or albe, and a cope or vestment," his predecessor 
would also have worn a dalmatic beneath his chasuble, while 
his albe wotdd have shone in all the splendour of " apparels," 
and his neck would have borne the weight of the gorgeous 
amice. The pastoral staff would have been common to both ; 
and in this connection I must observe that I cannot imderstand 
why it is that so few of those Bishops who have revived the 
pastoral staff should not have also reassumed the " cope or vest- 
ment," for the same rubric which makes one legal also enjoins 
the other ; while there is no Bishop, I suppose, who would not 
gladly escape from that uncouth and (in church) illegal dress, 
which he carries alike to the House of God and the Parliament 
House. Two or three Bishops, it is well known, have recently 
worn copes ; but they have only done so under the conditions 
of the 24th Canon, as interpreted in the more limited sense. 

Strongly as I have insisted upon the legality of the Eucha- 
ristic dress, in the terms of the rubrics of 1549, and convinced 
as I am of its congruity with the framework and spirit of our 
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Beryiees, I 'should be very much wronged and pained if I weiQ 
supposed to be arguing that, in the present condition of Church 
feeling, every incumbent would be justified in reviving it at his 
own motion^ and without consulting the feelings of his congre- 
gation. 8uch a course would be alike impolitic and un- 
charitable. Churchmen have, for so many generations, gone 
on in the practical appreciation of the surplice, and the surplice 
only, as the Eucharistic, no less than the ordinary ministerial 
dress, that to vast multitudes the return to rubrical correctness 
would carry with it the aspect of simply being an innovation. 
Other edifying improvements in the conduct of our public 
worship have been carried out between incumbent, flock, and 
ordinary ; and in proportion as they have been thus effected 
they have proved successful, while the cases in which they 
have given offence have ordinarily been those in which these 
three factors of a pacific solution have not been brought 
together, or have only met to disagree. 

The question of the dress having come tP the fore, I am con- 
vinced that peace will never be reached except by way of some 
modus vivendiy which will permit of its use in parish churches, 
imder the control of the ordinary, in cases and under con- 
ditions which shall save it from being saddled on recalcitrant 
clergymen, or forced on im willing congregations, while it i^ 
secured to such as appreciate it. 

There will be on one side the long list of churches in 
which no change ought to be thought of, and on the other there 
may be one of those in which any omission of the distinctive 
dress would give offence. There ought to be little difficulty 
with either of these classes, the trouble will be with the large 
intermediate one of churches where there are two parties ; but 
here common sense may readily reach an adjustment suited to 
each case. The number of churches in which the clergyman is 
not single-handed is immense ; and there is such a thing as giving 
and taking occasional help with the intention of meeting the 
varying susceptibilities of priest and people. Above all, it is a 
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pure Mlacy to assume that the same service need always be per- 
formed with the same rites at each recurrence of it in the same 
church. In places where the adoption of the distinctive dress 
would edify a notable portion of the congregation, and yet offend 
some tangible number, as well as in those in which its disuse 
would make a similar division, arrangements might, I am con- 
vinced, be very often arrived at by which, on different days 
or at different hours, either way of celebrating the Holy 
Communion might be employed. 

The good practice of early commimions, which we originally 
owed to the Oxford party, but which has now happily been em- 
braced by all Church parties, offers an obvious and a convenient 
opportunity for varying ceremonial. Those who worship at 11, 
need not concern themselves with what has taken place at 8 
or 9, and those who have had their own way at that early hour 
may well concede much which they cannot appreciate to their 
less active fellow-parishioners. Sometimes, of course, the earlier 
morning would see the more plain, and the later morning the 
richer service. There might be cases of churches where only 
a single Sunday celebration was possible, and in which, on the 
first or some other specified Sunday in the month, no special 
dress would be worn ; in other cases the more ornate service 
might be reserved for that day. In some places, too, it might 
be convenient not to interfere with old Sunday forms, but to 
permit developments on such Holy days as fell inside the week. 

There is a plea, of no legal value I am aware, but of a 
very decidedly equitable description, which I venture to urge 
upon those who most strongly believe in the Purchas judg- 
ment, and are therefore most decidedly convinced that a dis- 
tinctive dress is not lawful in a parish church, but is so in a 
cathedral or collegiate one. At the time when the canons 
were passed, the parochial system had not reached that state of 
administrative development which makes it now so powerful 
an engine of evangelization. In the towns the population had 
not outstripped the capacity of the churches, and in the country 
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the parishes weie poor and sparsely populated, while the exist- 
ence of pluralities combined with the shock of the reformational 
changes to keep the supply of clergy down to the lowest possible 
level. It was, in short, an age whose peculiar condition of 
civilisation made it one of striking contrasts, of the highest 
intellectual culture in London, the Court, and the Univer- 
sities, and of something like savagery in the remote counties. 
The organization of the churches of large parishes under an 
incumbent, and a well-drilled staff of curates, which is the boast 
of our days, was not then even heard of. The question was not, 
as it is now so happily, how many clergy to the church, but 
how many churches to the clergyman. The only churches in 
which there was anything like corporate action were those 
cathedral and collegiate churches, and therefore very intel- 
ligibly, as regarded the actual condition of affairs, the canons 
took care that in these should be secured a higher type of 
worship. They ordered that these should be models of ornate 
ceremonial, both because those foundations were manned with 
a sufScient staff, and because they had their own revenues to 
provide the apparatus. The parish churches then were not 
merely undermanned, but hardly manned at all, too often 
dependent on the fragmentary ministrations of some poor 
drudge curate on whom devolved the duties of several non- 
resident rectors. So far, too, were these churches from having 
any superfluous revenues, that in many cases it would be a hard 
fight to scrape together what was needful for the barest neces- 
saries of worship by the never popular method of local taxation. 
But we see where the private benefactor did come in, as at Abbey 
Dore and at St. Giles's in the Fields, that there was no scruple 
in the adoption of a rich ceremonial. But now, although 
not legally, yet practically and in the spirit of the canons, 
large full-manned parish churches are collegiate. They are 
churches in which there is a will and a way to carry 
out Divine worship in the heartiest and the most unsparing 
fashion. The vestments or other ornaments, however costly, 
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which they might like to adopt, would not be charges upon 
any rates, but the freewill offerings of those who pleased 
to spend their own money upon them. It would, therefore, 
be in the fullest compliance, not with the letter but with the 
spirit of the Advertisements and of the canons, if churches 
of this kind were to be allowed (as in other cases with due 
conditions) to claim the privileges reserved for collegiate 
churches. I cannot believe the canons would have been so 
restrictive if they had contemplated such churches growing up. 
This, too, is another proof that those who framed them had no 
idea of superseding the ornaments rubric, if, in fact, they 
thought they were providing for just the cases in which they 
believed that rubric likely to be carried out. Financial con- 
siderations appeared to them to have made the ornaments 
rubric an impossibility except in a certain class of churches; 
SO they took care in that class to give it new life by specifically 
re-enacting its main provisions, although in different language. 
As to the remaining churches they did not repeal the ornaments 
rubric, but confined themselves to re-enacting its obligatory 
minimum provision of the surplice, and left its other orders to 
take care of themselves. The churches of the kind for which I 
am pleading, when situated in large towns, would have to be 
considered rather as to their congregations than as to their legal 
parishioners. The fact that in large towns, London for example, 
the congregational system for worship, as distinct from the 
civil accidents of a parish, has grown up alongside of the 
parochial, is one which has forced itself upon the attention of 
all who have studied the religious problems of the day, and 
most of them have accepted it. Still of course parishioners 
have rights, which, if they press them, it is impossible to ignore. 
It might, accordingly, sometimes happen that such a church 
would offer a plain ceremonial to its legal, and a higher one 
to its voluntary, congregation. 

Among the limitations suggested, are some which have 
reference not to time and place, but to the shape, the colour. 
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and the texture of the dress in itself. 8ome persons, for 
instance, have looked at the preponderating evidence for the 
way in which the copo (whatever may have been in the 
earliest reformational days included under that name), sup- 
planted the vestment, and has indeed continued in use, under 
certain conditions, down to our time. Witness the copes at 
Westminster Abbey, which were worn (as I myself saw) at the 
Queen's Coronation, June 28, 1838. Their proposal accordingly 
would be to limit the Eucharistic dress, as a protest of distinc- 
tive Anglicanism, to its form of cope. I do not, I confess, think 
that much would be gained by this. The associations which 
might have made some persons fear the retention of the vest- 
ment three centuries back have long passed away, and the 
good side of the early traditional connection of that dress 
with the Eucharistic rite in no Eomanising or transubstan- 
tiationalist connection, but as the great Christian mystery, 
may be said to have asserted itseK instead. But chiefly it may 
be ilrged that practical experience has (as I am informed) 
shown that the vestment is a more convenient dress than the 
cope for the special object of celebration, inasmuch as the 
latter rather weighs upon the arms and the former, if light 
and flexible, does not offer any impediment. 

Limitations as to colour and material claim a fuller con- 
sideration. The most earnest advocates for the revival of the 
Eucharistic dress unite in acknowledging that a white linen 
chasuble would fulfil all necessary conditions. To such a form 
of vestment there could hardly be any objection. Few people 
indeed would, I believe, distinguish it from a surplice. At the 
same time where a richer material would not give offence, it 
would be only congruous to honour God with the offering of 
more costly gifts. If the white linen vestment would, as 
I believe, be accepted in many cases with absolute indifference 
where it was not actually popular, so a vestment of white 
silk or satin or of merino, could not excite the comments which 
the sudden substitution of varied colours for the habitual white- 
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ness of the long familiar surplice might very naturally provoke. 
If such a settlement could cordially be reached, it would be 
puerile and vexatious for any one to stand out in respect of 
colours, which are not of the essence of the Eucharistic dress, 
and are not so much as mentioned in the ruling rubrics of 1549« 

I have been purposely confining myseH to the legality of the 
distinctive dress, according to the existing rubrical and cere- 
monial laws of England. I may now, before parting with the 
subject, say that to thoughtful Churchmen the use of such a 
dress has a value beyond that of dry legality, as a link which 
associates us in England with the practice of the Holy Church 
Universal from very early ages. I have said enough on the 
Western Church. Distinct Eucharistic dresses of great rich- 
ness and dignity have from a remote antiquity characterised the 
Greek Communion. So they have the Armenian (in which the 
Eucharistic vesture has the form of a cope), as well as the 
other separated churches of the East. Vestments ' are also 
preserved in the Protestant churches of Scandinavia. 

The vestment controversy has, in the hands of some ultra- 
ritualists, been complicated by a very strange revival of pre- 
reformational ceremonial in the conversion of the simple saying 
of the Magnificat in the evening service, into a spectacle of 
complicated gorgeousness, [comprising the use of the cope by 
the principal Minister, and the practice of ceremonious censings. 
I have considered this ceremonial at considerable length in my 
full book not because I have the least dotibt as to its being 
wholly indefensible, but on account of] its inconceivable im- 
policy. The claim to wear a " distinctive Eucharistic dress," 
rests, as I have shown, on very strong grounds ; the one to wear 
a " distinctive dress " at the Magnificat, on none at alL But 
if ritualists will persist in lumping together the two practices 
in their demand for vestments, it will only be natural for the 
world to estimate the value of the whole claim at that of its 
weakest member, and to push aside the solid requisition as 
the lawless caprice of a knot of extravagant innovators. 
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Every church-goer is familiar with that vesture composed of 
a long strip of silk passed round the neck, and hanging down 
on each side, which low and old-fashioned Churchmen wear 
broad, and term a warf^ assigning some conventional reason for 
its use, but which upon the persons of High Churchmen shrinks 
into notable narrowness, and vindicates in name and shape its 
title to be the continuance of the ancient stole. There is not a 
word of reference to either stole or scarf in any post-reforma- 
tional rubric, advertisement, or canon ; and yet it is too well 
established and too generally accepted ever to be dislodged. Does 
not this fact teach a lesson of moderation to contending parties? 
Here at least the stem law of the Mackonochie case has not been 
held to, and never can prevail. Among the introductions which 
ritualism so called justifies under its general rules is that of the 
soft quadrangular cap, called the " biretta,'* which is ceremo- 
niously put on and off by the Eoman clergy during different 
periods of their ministrations, according to the comparative 
liturgical solemnity of the passing act of worship. The one 
point in which Mr. Purchas found mercy with the Judicial Com- 
mittee, was the possession of a biretta, because it could not be 
proved that he wore it in service time. This head dress 
accordingly is legal, as goloshes are also, only it has not required 
the Arches Court and the Judicial Committee to allow them- 
But upon the ritualistic use of the biretta as a syinbolical act 
of worship, moulded on the Boman rite, I have, putting on one 
side its legality, only the right to aUege my own feelings. To 
myseK it is simply disturbing, and it seems to invest the service 
with a peculiarly alien character. The old familiar teaching 
of man's nothingness and the glory of God, derived from the 
spectacle of the bareheaded clergy, in this respect humbling 
themselves like the simplest of their flock before the Divine 
Majesty, is lost in a novel and intricate symbolism of which 
self-assertion appears to be an element. 

The biretta is one of many small questions in which the 
ritualists have shown themselves deficient in ta-ct, and careless 
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in ascertaining the drift of popular feeling, even when that feel- 
ing may be prejudice. Many small things may combine in a 
large whole, and a prejudice, if harmless, ought always to be 
enough respected at least to be taken into account by men 
whose duty and whose desire is to motdd public opinion. They 
have erred both in what they have insisted upon as if essential, 
and in the manner in which they have worded their insistance. 
The latter mistake is that of persons who are so accustomed to 
a technical language about matters which are familiar to them, 
that they quite forget when they have to go down into the forum, 
that their very vocabulary is not merely unintelligible, but 
just so half-understood as to give the wrong and mischievous 
impression upon the points on which definite ideas on both 
sides are essential. An instance of want of tact vexatiously 
taken up, has been helping the papers through the late 
dull season. A noble lord who has held high ofiSce con- 
trived in a Church defence speech so effectively to advocate 
Church dissension, that the secretary of the Defence Institution 
had to apologise. However, the point which the incautious 
speaker took hold of, trivial as it was, was just one of the 
things as to which a finer sense of tact would have saved 
the attacked section of High Churchmen from exposing them- 
selves to attack about. The fervour of a clergyman's loyalty 
to the Church of England, does not depend on the length 
or breadth of his surplice, although when he means to put 
a " vestment or cope " over that surplice, he must, as I have 
shown, have it small and tight. But when he has no such in- 
tention, he simply goes out of his way in exchanging the old 
familiar full and graceful surplice, for the little scamped article 
in vogue in certain churches. His doing so only tends 
to excite distrust and suspicion upon a matter wholly non- 
essential, and which may prove a very serious impediment 
among that large class of persons who judge by the eye and 
by first impressions to his influence and usefulness in things 
which are really of the highest everlasting importance. [The 
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absurdity of the proceeding is made more flagrant by th6 fact 
that A. W. Pugin, Bock, &c., show that this scamped surplice is 
a modem innovation.] 

With regard to the episcopal dress, it is much to be desired 
that the rubrics of 1549 should speedily be acknowledged as 
possessing binding authority^ so as to establish a dress for our 
Bishops, when officiating, which might be a little more seemly 
than the ungraceful garb which fortune, and no binding Church 
law, has condenmed them to wear. The practice lately intro- 
duced, in manifest compliance with the canons, of relieving the 
dingy dress by the use of the Doctor's hood, has rather improved 
the attire. Nothing, however, can make it graceful, and as 
long as the sleeves are what they are, nothing can make it 
dignified. This reform will be more easy to the Bench, as they 
have already in part adopted the pastoral staff from the Book 
of 1549. I should almost be tempted to say that they had 
given their pledge to the Church to carry out not only the 
reform of their own dress, but that of the whole clergy. The 
re-adoption by the Chief Shepherd of the shepherd's crook, is, 
by right-minded persons, generally felt to be appropriate and 
edifying. Still there might have been a question on legal 
grounds as to the opportuneness of the step, had it been 
a purely volunteer improvement. It is, on the contrary, a 
direct instalment of that ritual of 1549, which, as I believe, 
our ornaments rubric points to. But the Bishops who have, in 
using the staff, pronounced for the legality of the ornaments of 
the minister of 1549, cannot wish it to be said that they have 
stopped at a point which tends to their own amplification, and are 
unable to help the clergy committed to their charge to make 
a corresponding use of the same law. As to the Bishops' dress 
in general, no possible affections cling to it; while the Arch* 
bishop of Canterbury, not long since, took a bold step in the 
way of reform when, with some of his suffragans, he officiated 
at an episcopal consecration in Westminster Abbey in his red 
convocational robes. 
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Only one more question relating to dress remains to be con- 
sidered, and that is one which appears to me to be of the very 
slightest importance, although in an earlier stage of the Church 
movement it excited an amount of popular indignation which, 
in one cathedral city, culminated in disgraceful rioting, and in 
London brought on a clerical rebellion against Bishop Blomfield 
— I mean as to the dress in which it is right for the preacher 
to appear while occupying the pulpit. The acrimony with 
which, some thirty years ago, High Churchmen pressed the 
surplice, and Low Churchmen the gown, as the proper vesture 
for preaching, seems simply inconceivable, and it is possibly 
still more so that so many of the latter still continue to per- 
suade themselves into there being some principle at stake. I 
suppose the true interpretation of this otherwise inexplicable 
and hardly creditable episode in the history of the Church 
movement is, that it affords an example of the truth that " the 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children's teeth are set 
on edge." It was a folly which owed its origin to a great 
blunder in a remote and very different age. I have already 
referred to the deplorable suggestion in the Prayer Book of 
1549 of the mutilated Communion service — the " ante-Com- 
munion service," as it is absurdly termed as if every word of 
the whole service, from first to last, was not the Commimion 
service. I have always refused, as in this book, to use the term, 
and I remember suggesting in the Kitual Commission, as a 
substitute, to call it the " non-Commimion service " — a service 
with no communion to give it significance. This wretched sug- 
gestion led to the custom of concluding the non-Communion 
service at the end of the prayer **for the whole state of 
Christ's Church Militant here on earth," which is really, when 
taken in connection with the celebration which ought to 
follow, the representation of the oblations and of the great 
intercessory prayer of the ancient Liturgies^ and which in 
the Prayer Book of 1549 actually formed the first part of 
the Consecration Prayer. In time the burden of returning 

H 
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back to the altar for a few minutes more of service after the 
sermon, only to use a prayer which, when taken without its 
Eucharistic belongings hardly did more than repeat petitions 
already offered up in the Litany, led to the omission of the 
prayer for the Church Militant and to the ordinary Sunday 
morning service ending with the sermon. Then came in the 
foppish fashion of the preacher changing his surplice for a 
smart silk gown. Bishop Blomfield and those who acted with 
him, instead of boldly urging a return to weekly communions, 
tried to reimpose the obsolete unreality of the mutilated 
service, with the prayer for the Church Militant not omitted, 
and of course pressed the continuous use of the surplice, to 
avoid the intolerable nuisance W so many changes of dress. 
This change further involved the offertory, and that carried 
with it giving. So the forces of the worldly, the lazy, and 
the stingy were arrayed against the double imposition of a 
longer service and of an appeal to their pockets, and Church- 
men maintained but badly their untenable position. Now that 
all earnest High Churchmen are united on more frequent com- 
munions, and on the unreality of beginning a service which is 
to be left off before its true end is reached, they may well look 
back with amazement at the miserable surplice war. 



CHAPTER V. 

Cblbbeant's Position at the Holy Communion. 

The position of the celebrant is the other point on which the 
Memorialists represented by Mr. Scott Robertson protest 
against toleration with, if possible, even less reason than 
they show in their resistance to the distinctive Eucharistic 
dress, for if they had their own full way they would in- 
flict much more active annoyance by throwing back that 
large multitude, who had for considerable periods of time 
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adopted that eastward position, than in frustrating their many 
brethren, who are now desirous of adopting the dress. The 
position of facing the Lord's Table and leading the people as 
the eastern and scriptural shepherd led his flock, was early and 
largely adopted upon what they considered suflScient grounds 
by numerous Churchmen in every direction ever since the 
Church revival, and so much so, indeed, that it had begun to 
be generally recognised as one of those uncontentious points as 
to which the votary of either position had the right to be un- 
molested, but not to molest. Practices of Mr. Mackonochie, 
which had nothing to do with the dry question of the priest's 
position, led the Judicial Committee to consider the significa- 
tion of the rubric before the Prayer of Consecration with the 
result as contained in the judgment which Lord Cairns 
delivered in December, 1868. 

" Their lordships entertain no doubt on the construction of this 
rubric that the priest is intended to continue in one posture during 
the prayer and not to change from standing to kneeling or vice 
versa; and it appears to them equally certain that the priest is 
intended to stand, and not to kneel. They think that the words 
* standing before the table* apply to the whole sentence ; and they 
think this is made more apparent by the consideration that acts are 
to be done by the priest before the people as the prayer proceeds 
(such as taking the paten and chalice into his hands, breaking the 
bread, and laying his hand on the various vessels) which could only 
be done in the attitude of standing." 

This decision afforded much comfort to all, lay and clerical, 
who felt strongly in favour of the eastward position, and it did 
not, as far as I am aware, give offence on the other side. Their 
decided convictions and keen feelings may be thus summed up. 

(1) That the usage of the Universal Church (exception being 
of course made of those Anglican priests who have from time 
to time taken another position) points to the celebrant standing 
at the broad side of the Lord's Table, as the minister and 
representative of the congregation, offering in their name and 
in his own the conamemorative sacrifice. 

n 2 
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(2) That the position of the priest in those old " Basilican " 
churches, in which he stands at the farther side of the altar 
and faces the people, is no exception to the first proposition, 
inasmuch as in that case also he faces the broad side. 

(3) That the later usage, observed by the English Church 
before the Keformation, and by those members of it since who 
have taken the west side, is not, as falsely alleged, an attitude 
of turning his back to the people, but one of facing the same 
way as the people, of whom the priest is the prseses and repre- 
sentative. 

(4) That the usage of the Eastern Churches (including the 
Armenians and the Separatist bodies), not to mention that of 
the Latin Churches in communion with Rome, of taking the 
west side, is also that of all the Protestant bodies which have 
preserved a liturgical framework of worship. 

(5) That there is sufficient evidence of a continuous catena 
of clergymen in our own Church taking the west side from the 
Reformation down to our own day. 

(6) That, in their opinion, the rubric inserted at the last 
revision under the influence of such theologians as Bishop 
Cosin, can only be literally read as signifying that the cele- 
brant is to stand before the Lord's Table throughout the 
Prayer of Consecration, and that the passage of the judgment 
in Martin v. Mackonochie, relating to this rubric, can only be 
taken to mean this. What Lord Cairns, the author of this 
judgment, said upon the question in the House of Lords, may 
reasonably be taken to mean as much. 

(7) That the difficulties attaching to the history of the 
question during the Reformation century can be solved by 
considering the practice, practically obsolete in and after 1662, 
and which quite died out after not many more years, of the 
Lord's Table being placed at communion time lengthways 
down the chancel, so that the " north side " was really one of 
its broad sides, and standing at the north side was also standing 
before the table, while likewise this identical north side became 
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the west one as soon as the table was turned round and put 
altarwise. Therefore even at the period which is held to 
be most opposed to the idea of the priest turning his back 
to the people, the idea of an end position had not yet taken 
root. 

(8) That a remarkable evidence exists of the deep feeling 
which has, in our own time, grown up among English Church- 
men regarding the position in the declaration made (in my 
own hearing) at the Bitual Commission by that eminently 
cautious, moderate, and conciliatory Primate, Archbishop 
Longley. A proposal having been made to alter the rubric so 
as to enforce the Prayer of Consecration being read at the 
north end, the Archbishop rose, and, while explaining his 
personal non-adoption of the west side, begged the Commission 
not to touch the question, as any attempt to prohibit the 
practice would produce " exasperation " among the clergy. In 
consequence of this emphatic appeal the question was never 
again raised in the Commission, either during his primacy or 
that of his. successor. 

Unfortunately the judges in the undefended Purchas case 
ruled in 1871 that, 

" The north side being the proper place for the minister through- 
out the Communion office, and also while he is saying the prayer ol 
consecration, the question remains, whether the words * standing 
before the table' direct any temporary change of position in the 
minister before saying the prayer of consecration ? This is not the 
most important, but it is the most difficult question. Our opinion 
is thatof Wheatley, who interprets the rubric as sending the priest 
to the west side of the table to order the elements. This, however, 
would be needless if the elements were so placed on the table as 
that the priest could ' with readiness and decency' order them from 
the north side, as is often done." 

" The learned judge in the, court below, in considering the charge 
against the respondent, that he stood with his back to the people 
during the prayer of consecration, briefly observes, ' the question 
appears to me to have been settled by the Privy Council in the case 
of Martin v. Mackonochie.' The question before their lordships in 
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that case was as to the postiire, and not as to the position of the 
minister. The words of the judgment are, * their lordships enter- 
tain no doubt on the construction of this rubric' (before the prayer 
of consecration) * that the priest is intended to continue in one 
posture during the prayer, and not to change from standing to 
kneeling, or vice versa ; and it appears to them equally certain that 
the priest is intended to stand and not to kneel. They think that 
the words *'*' standing before the table*' apply to the whole sentence ; 
and they think this is made more apparent by the consideration 
that acts are to be done by the priest before the people, as the 
prayer proceeds (such as taking the paten and chalice into his 
hands, breaking the bread, and laying his hand on the various 
vessels), which could only be done in the attitude of standing.' 
This passage refers to posture or attitude from beginning to end, 
and not to position with reference to the sides of the table. And it 
could not be construed to justify Mr. Purchas in standing with his 
back to the people, unless a material addition were made to it. 
The learned judge reads it as if it ran, * they think that the words 
" standing before the table," apply to the whole sentence, and that 
before the table means between the table and the people on the west 
side.* But these last words are mere assumption. The question of 
position was not before their lordships ; if it had been, no doubt the 
passage would have been conceived differently, and the question of 
position expressly settled." 

" Upon the whole, then, their lordships think that the words of 
Archdeacon, afterwards Bishop, Cosin in a.d. 1687* express the state 
of the law, * doth he [the minister] stand at the north side of the 
table, and perform all things there, but when he hath special cause 
to remove from it, as in reading and preaching upon the gospel, or 
in delivering the sacrament to the communicants, or other occasions 
of the like nature.' (Bishop Cosin's ' Correspondence,' Part I., p. 106. 
Surtees Society.) They think that the prayer of consecration is to 
be used at the north side of the table, so that the minister looks 
south, whether a broader or a narrower side of the table be towards 
the north." 

The excitement which the judgment caused may be esti- 



♦ This is a misprint for 1627 ; Cosin 
died in 1672. The table mostly stood 
lengthways in parish churches at the 
time, so the warning is obviously aimed 
at clergymen reading the Communion 



office from the desk. Anyhow the 
Surtees Society only published a draft 
of the Articles, and in a finished cast of 
them which was published in 1845, this 
passage does not occur. 
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mated by the fact that within a short time of its being 
pronoimced, 4761 clergymen of many various schools and 
practices, including those who did and those who did not 
adopt the particular use, signed a very strong remonstrance 
against it. 

Sir John Taylor Coleridge in his pamphlet on the judg- 
ment, deals as follows with the priest's position. 

" As to the place of standing at the consecration, mj feeling is with 
them. It seems to me not desirable to make it essential or even 
important that the people should see the breaking of the bread or 
the taking the cup into the hands of the priest, and positively 
mischievous to encourage them in gazing on him, or watching him 
with critical eyes while so employed. I much prefer the ^rit of 
the rubric of 1549, 1st Book of Edward VI., which says, * These 
words before rehearsed are to be said turning still to the altar, 
without any elevation, or shewing the Sacrament to the people.' 
The use now enforced, I think, tends to deprive the most solemn 
rite of our religion of one of its most solemn particulars. Surely 
whatever school we belong to, and even if we consider the whole 
rite merely commemorative, it is a very solemn idea to conceive 
the priest at the head of his flock, and, as it were, a shepherd 
leading them on in heart and spirit, imploring for them, and with 
them, the greatest blessing which man is capable of receiving on 
earth ; he alone uttering the prayer — they meanwhile kneeling all, 
and in deep silence listening, not gazing, rather with closed eyes, — 
and with their whole undistracted attention, joining in the prayer 
with one heart, and without sound until the united ' Amen ' breaks 
from them at the close, and seals their union and assent. 

" This is my feeling — and I see no word in the sober language of 
our i*ubric which interferes with it — ^but my feeling is of no import- 
ance in the argument, and I mention it only in candour, to show in 
what spirit I approach the argument." 

The course of the debates in the Committee of the House of 
Lords upon the Public Worship Eegulation Bill having brought 
this very sore subject imder discussion during June 1874, Lord 
Cairns, as Lord Chancellor, offered these observations. 

" As to the position of the minister in the Communion service 
during the time of consecration, that is a subject on which it will 
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not be expected, nor would it be proper, that I should give any 

expression of opinion as to what the law on the subject may be. 

But I wish to call your lordships' attention to the position of the 

question. I think that there are in the Church of England a great 

number of persons, a large number of clergymen, who* have no 

sympathy whatever with the ritualists, I use a familiar expression, 

or ritualism, who have no sympathy with those extravagances and 

those departures from the law that have been referred to in this 

House, and who yet feel themselves much distressed and disquieted 

by the present law on the subject of the position of the minister 

during the time of consecration. Upon that subject there have been 

two decisions mpre or less final by the Judicial Committee of the 

Privy Council. I do not desire to say one word as to the law on the 

question, but every one knows how extremely difficult it is for any 

person — for any layman, perhaps for any lawyer — to be satisfied 

that those two decisions are reconcilable with each other. In one 

of those cases no defence was made, and only one side was heard. 

Those decisions, I think, cannot be regarded as final. If we look 

at the past history of the Judicial Coinmittee of the Privy Council, 

we shall be able to find that certainly there is at least one case of 

great importance in which a decision arrived at by the Judicial 

Committee was afterwards altered by the same tribunal. Suppose 

it should hereafter be decided by the final tribunal of the country 

that the proper position of the minister at the time of consecration is 

to stand in front of the people looking towards the east — remember 

that if it should be so decided, that decision will be compulsory upon 

every clergyman of the Church of England, Now, if that should 

turn out to be the law of the church, it is a law which would press 

heavily upon the consciences of a great many clergymen of the 

Church of England. But suppose the tribunal should decide that 

the proper position for the clergymaji is to stand looking towards 

the south. There are said to be hundreds of clergymen whose habit 

it has been all their lives, before ritualism was thought of, certainly 

before it was developed, to stand in the other position. I ask your 

lordships to consider how a final declaration of the law to the effect 

that I have mentioned would bear upon the consciences of those 

clergymen. But suppose the Court of Ultimate Appeal should say 

the rubrics are not sufficiently clear to enable them to define the 

position, that they do not find materials in the rubric to make 

the obligation certain, and they therefore leave the question of 

the position of the minister during the time of consecration in dvhio ; 
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then, after a long, difficult, and acrimonious litigation, you will 
have come to the very conclusion at which the proposal of the Eight 
Eev. Prelate asks your lordships to arrive." 

These were words spoken in a very grave and courteous 
assembly by a man in the most dignified and one of the most 
responsible offices which a layman can fill, on a question upon 
which he had judged and might have again to judge, and in 
the presence of other members of the same House, whose 
judgment he was at the time taking upon himself to criticise. 
When these circumstances are brought into account, the true 
value and full import of Lord Cairns' language can hardly be 
a mystery to any one who does not approach it with a pre- 
formed bias. With Lord Cairns' words sounding in our ears, 
and remembering that the Purchas judgment was in personam 
not in rem, and in an undefended suit, it will hardly be dis- 
respectful to discuss the question as an open one. 

The rubric of 1552 placing the Lord's Table and celebrant 
is all but identical, omitting the last three words, with that of 
1662. 

" The table at the Communion-time having a fair white linen 
cloth upon it, shall stand in the body of the church, or in the 
chancel, where Morning and Evening Prayer are appointed to be 
said. And the priest standing at the north side of the table shall 
say the Lord's Prayer with the Collect following, the people 
kneeHng." 

There is only one way of understanding what the entire rubric 
meansj and that is to have a clear idea upon the greatly mis- 
understood words " north side." " Turning to the people " in 
our present rubric before the reading of the ten commandments, 
was an insertion of 1662, and must mean something. 

There are noteworthy variations as between 1552 and 1662 
in the rubric between the offertory sentences and the prayer for 
the Church Militant. [In 1549, as well as in 1552, the alms 
were to be put into the " poor man's box." In 1662 they were 
to be more reverently collected by the ^' Deacons " or " Church- 
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wardens," in a " decent basin," and brought to the priest, " who 
shall humbly present and place it upon the Holy Table." In 
1662 for the first time the important second clause of this rubric 
appears bringing in the term " Holy Table," a word not found in 
1549 or 1552. This direction is also noteworthy as prescribing 
the offering of the elements in an action which inyolyes the 
celebrant's turning to the Table. It runs — ] 

" And when there is a Communion, the Priest shall then place 
upon the Table so much Bread and Wine, as he shall think suffi- 
cient. After which done, the Priest shall say." 

We now reach a very important change. In 1552 the rubric 
which precedes the Prayer of Consecration, appears in this 
short and unexplanatory form : 

" Then the priest standing up shall say, as followeth." 

These words in 1662 were changed to, 

" When the Priest, standing before the Table, hath so ordered 
the Bread and Wine, that he may with the more readiness and 
decency break the Bread before the people, and take the Cup into 
his hands, he shall say the Prayer of Consecration, as followeth." 

It is frequently assumed that there is a discrepancy between 
this rubric and the one at the commencement of the service ; 
and so there may be if Lord Cairns interprets the former 
rightly, as I submit that he does. But the discrepancy, if any, 
arises out of no conflict of words, but out of the eventful history 
of the thing with which the words deal, as a question which has 
not only to do with the priest's position towards the Holy Table, 
but equally and inextricably with the position of that Holy 
Table towards the church itself in which it is standing, and to 
the congregation in whose behalf it is used. 

In order really to understand the question, we must put in 
evidence the Book of 1549. The relations of the two Prayer 
Books of 1549 and of 1552 towards each other have, according 
to the bias of different writers, been represented either as 
those of modification or of contrariety. Much may, I believe, 
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be said for either view, and the investigator who rather wishes 
to ascertain the absolute truth than to set up any pre-formed 
opinion, should be prepared to compare them under both lights. 
I shall in this spirit endeavour to work out what may be 
gathered from the comparison of the rubrics of the two versions 
of our Prayer Book upon the closely^allied questions of the 
position of the Lord's Table itself and of the minister towards 
that table. 

The initiatory rubric of position in 1549 is, — " The priest 
standing humbly afore the midst of the Altar, shall say the 
Lord's Prayer with this collect." The one before the Prayer of 
Consecration stands : " Then the Priest, turning him to the 
Altar, shall say or sing, plainly and distinctly, this Prayer 
following." The Prayer of Consecration of 1549 (embodying as 
it did the present prayer for the Church militant) did not, as in 
the later books, conclude with the words of Institution, for the 
" oblation " followed, of which a considerable portion is retained 
in our present book in the first of the two prayers after the re- 
ception. Between the words of institution and this part of the 
prayer the following rubric is inserted, "These words before 
rehearsed are to be said, turning still to the Altar, without any 
elevation, or shewing the Sacrament to the People." 

As to the phraseology used, "God's Board" is common to 
the books of 1549 and 1552, but in the latter " Lord's Table " 
replaces the " Altar " of the other. 

Waiving minor diflferences, the two points in which the 
rubrics of 1549 and 1552 differ are, that the former mentions 
an " Altar " without stating where it is to stand, and places 
the priest at its "midst," the latter introduces us to the 
" Lord's Table," which it places in the body of the church, or 
in the chancel, and it orders the priest to stand at the north 
side of it. The real difference between the two rubrics rests 
on the different handling of Altar and Lord's Table, while relar 
tively to the " Board "—whether " Altar " or " Table "—upon 
which the Holy Communion is celebrated, the position of the 
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minister himself remains unaffected. In 1549 the old altars 
remained in their places, and were assumed to be available for 
the new rite. This state of things was displeasing to the Swiss 
reformers, who had then the upper hand in England, and the 
destruction of altars commenced even in the days when they 
were still the legal and formal ornaments of the church, that 
is, in the very period when the Book of 1549 was our statutory 
form of worship. So where we read " Altar " or " God's 
Board " in 1549, we read " Lord's Table " or " God's Board " 
in 1552, "Holy Table" having been introduced in 1662. As 
a decided and loyal son of the reformed Anglican Church, I 
make no scruple now, and always, of confessing my deepest 
regret at this omission of a scriptural term hallowed by the 
tradition of all Christendom from the earliest times, at the dic- 
tation of a few headstrong and unstable foreigners, who had, 
in their own ecclesiastical polity, already thrown over prin- 
ciples, forms, and practices, which the Church of England, in 
spite of their interference, has never from then till now been 
cajoled into abandoning. Happily, however, their policy could 
go no further than to omit from the rubrics the word " Altar ;" 
what it signified, namely, the place at which the Church of 
England rightly celebrated the Supper of the Lord, still 
remained, and names were still assigned to it expressive of 
the great sanctity environing all which appertains to Christ's 
own ordinance — " Lord's Table " or " God's Board," which 
remained from 1549 ; while " Holy Table," added in 1 662, is, 
indeed, formally and absolutely the liturgical identical of 
"Altar," — the two terms 'lepa rpairi^a, "Holy Table," and 
QvaLaarripLoVi "Altar," being used indiscriminately in the 
most ancient Greek liturgies, and still being taken as equiva- 
lent all over the East. The fancy that Altar must mean 
Roman Catholic Altar, is simply a baseless prejudice, as the 
word was in full and accepted and undoubted use all over 
the Christian world for centuries before the growth of the 
Eoman corruption; so that if Altar does imply distinctive 
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Bomanism, then distinctive Romanism is a much more ancient 
and authoritative matter than, afe a sound Anglican, I should 
like to admit. I believe, indeed, that much of the prejudice 
which has grown up about the word arises from the ignorant 
confusion which exists between the Jewish and Christian Altars 
respectively on the one side, and the heathen altars on the 
other, among persons who are ignorant that the latter are 
always named Bw/ao? (Bomos), and the former &vaca<rTqpiov 
(Thusiasterion), two totally distinct words, and which are 
respectively represented in Latin by Ara and Altare. 

There is another name very commonly applied to this " orna- 
ment of the church," "Communion Table," as to which the 
peculiarity is that, while it occurs both in the canons and in 
innumerable other documents of varying authority, it is not 
once found in any of the successive editions of the Prayer Book, 
and can hardly, therefore, I should submit, claim equal authority 
with those which are found there. Still, it would be affectation 
to deny that it has got incorporated into our ecclesiastical voca- 
bulary, and I am well content that it should have done so, for it 
is an accurate description of a fact. Still it does not suggest 
the reverence attaching to " Lord's " or " Holy " Table, and in 
this respect also (in addition to the lower authority of the term 
to which the Prayer Book is a stranger) these appellations are 
certainly preferable. Particularly must I protest, therefore, 
against the policy of thrusting it forward as if it were the 
authoritative appellation in the reformed Church, in con- 
trast to the unreformed "Altar," when, as I have shown, it 
is out of several names the one which happens to have the 
least authority. I must, most especially, protest (grateful as I 
am in other respects to that judgment) against the direct 
contrast which the Judges in " Liddell v. Westerton " make 
between the altar of 1549, and what they pall the Communion 
Table of 1552, as if the latter book had substituted and given 
present currency to the one name over the other. This is simply 
not the fact, inasmuch as what 1552 provided was a " Lord's 
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Table," and a " God's Board," (the latter word also being found 
in 1549) ; besides which they Were sitting to judge a case under 
the Book of 1662, which has specifically enacted a "Holy 
Table," namely, that which in the Oriental liturgies, primitive 
and present, is the alternative name for " Altar." 

Happily, however, no persistence of Calvin, Peter Martyr, or 
Alasco, was able to stamp out the name and the idea of an 
Altar from the minds and hearts of Englishmen and English- 
women, and so long as every bridegroom who seeks the 
Church's blessing brings his bride to the " Altar," and not to 
the " Communion Table," we may despise and write * failure ' 
against the aggressive unrest of Swiss innovators which worked 
so unfortunately upon the weakness of the English Prelacy 
in 1552. 

I cannot better sum up this digression on the name and 
meaning of " altar,"^ than in the words of one of the canons made 
by the Convocations of the two Provinces in 1640, which, 
although owing to the troubles unsanctioned and therefore in- 
valid in the eyes of the Law Courts, still remain on record as 
the formal voice of the Church of England at an important epoch. 

" Th^^t the standing of the Communion Table side-way under 
the east window of every chancell, or chappell, is in its own 
nature indifferOTit, neither commanded nor condemned by the Word 
of God either expressly or by immediate deduction, and therefore 
that no religion is to be placed therein, or scruple to be made 
thereon. ***#** 

And we declare that this situation of the Holy Table doth 
not imply that it is, or ought to be, esteemed a true and proper 
altar, whereon Christ is again really sacrificed ; but it is, and may 
be, called an altar by us, in that sense in which the Primitive 
Church called it an altar, and in no other." 

In further evidence that the difierence between the " Altar " 
of 1549 and the " Lord's Table " is (whatever the foreign innova- 
tors may have desired to make it) not fundamental, I may as 
well quote one of the passages of the Liddell v. Westerton judg- 
ment, in which that use of the name Communion Table has been 
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made on which I have felt bound to comment. A decision may 
be quite sound, while the words in which it is clothed are not 
strictly accurate ; but in this case the inaccuracy is more to 
be regretted, because the right terms would have so much 
strengthened the judges' own reasonings. Among the things 
objected to in the Churches of St. Paul and St. Barnabas 
was a little side table (called Credence), in each, on which the 
unconsecrated elements were to stand, until, in the terms of the 
rubrics before the Prayer for the Church Militant, first in- 
troduced in 1662, the priest was to place them on the Holy 
Table. Though there had been ample precedent for it in the 
practice of some of our most weighty divines, the Credence 
found no favour in the lower Courts, but the Privy Council 
asked, 

" Now what is a Credence Table ? it is simply a small side- 
table on which the bread and wine are placed before the consecra- 
tion, having no connection with any superstitious usage of the 
Church of Kome. Their removal has been ordered on the ground 
that they are adjuncts to an altar; their Lordships cannot but 
think that they are morei properly to be regarded as adjuncts to a 
Communion Table. 

" The rubric directs that at a certain point in the course of the 
Commxmion Service (for this is, no doubt, the true meaning of the 
rubric) the minister shall place the bread and wine on the Com- 
munion Table; but where they are to be placed previously is 
nowhere stated. In practice they are usually placed on the Com- 
munion Table before the commencement of the service, but this 
certainly is not according to the order prescribed. Nothing seems 
to be less objectionable than a small side-table, from which they 
may be conveniently reached by the officiating minister, and at 
the proper time transferred to the Commxmion Table." 

Two thoughts very naturally present themselves on this 
passage: one is, that the very line of reasoning which the 
judges adopt shows that, after all. Altar and Communion Table 
could not be such antagonistic terms, or the Credence could not 
so readily adapt itself to both. I fear that the canon of 1640 
was hardly present to their minds when they penned the passage. 
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The other one has reference to the whole ritual controversy. 
We here see a piece of church furniture, nowhere mentioned 
in any rubric, sanctioned on principles of common sense, in that 
very judgment which lays down the stem view of the ornaments 
rubric, which the Council in Martin v. Mackonochie made still 
more stem. Does not this instinctive and inevitable admission 
that omission cannot always mean prohibition on the part of 
those very Judges who are currently quoted as having laid 
down the contrary principle, apply as a ruling hint to further 
matters than the one single case of the Credence ? 

The situation then stood as follows: — The moderate re- 
formers of 1549, maintained a reformed " Altar " where 
the unreformed altar had stood. The more advanced re- 
formers of 1552 converted the "Altar" into a "Lord's Table," 
and placed it, as we learn from contemporary evidence, length- 
ways in "the body of the Church" {i.e. nave) "or in the 
chancel," with its short ends east and west, and its broad sides 
north and south. This change of its position may at this 
moment be only partially visible in the actual words of the 
rubric, but the evidence that it took place, and that the com- 
pilers meant that it should take place, is one of the points on 
which history does not tell us two stories. Having done this, 
they had to place the minister, and here they showed themselves 
conservative. The points of the compass in the Table itseK had 
been changed with placing the Table lengthways, so the " midst 
of the Altar*' must necessarily have been either the north side 
looking south, or the south side looking north. Between these 
the former one was insisted on, probably from some lingering 
respect for the older customs, in which the north part of the 
Altar was the one assigned to the higher minister. 

Thus explained, the diflSculties attending the Prayer Book, 
as it was left in 1552, disappear. The Table was lengthways 
the priest's position in its "midst," standing at the broad 
"north side," and looking south. The practical confusion, 
coming from so great a change all over England, we have every 
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reason to believe was through the reign of Edward VI., enor- 
mous, and then came the episode of the restoration under Mary 
of the old rites. On Elizabeth's accession, as we have seen in 
the matter of the ornaments rubric, there was a certain cere- 
monial reaction from 1552. So an attempt was made at com- 
promise as to the position of the Holy Table, out of which has 
grown the confusion, from which, in some shape or other, the 
question has never fully succeeded in extricating itself. 

The injunctions which the Queen issued in 1559, on coming 
to the throne, after (in strong contrast to the policy of the 
authorities between 1549 and 1552) forbidding the destruction 
of altars by private persons, and after ordering the retention of 
such as had not been pulled down, contain this passage : — 

" And that the Holy Table in every church be decently made, 
and set in the place where the altar stood ; and there commonly 
covered, as thereto belongeth, and as shall be appointed by the 
visitors; and so to stand, saving when the Communion of the 
Sacrament is to be distributed, at which time the same shall be so 
placed in good sort within the chancel, as whereby the minister 
may be more conveniently heard of the communicants in his 
prayer and ministration, and the communicants also more con- 
veniently, and in more number, commimicate with the said minister. 
And after the Communion be done, from time to time the same Holy 
Table to be placed where it stood before." 

This passage twice contains the term " Holy Table," which 
has so distinct a signification as a primitive synonym for Altar, 
but which did not come into the Prayer Book till 103 years 
after. The movability also of the Table is by the injunction 
circumscribed — to " within the chancel," omitting " the body of 
the church." The compromise was essentially clumsy, based on 
no sound principle, and it broke down as soon as it was devised. 
The varieties of ritual to which it gave rise were even more 
salient than those which have disturbed public opinion in 
our own time. At Canterbury Cathedral, for instance, in 
1565— 

I 
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" The Common Prayer daily through the year, though there be 
no Communion, is sung at the Communion Table, standing north 
and south, where the high altar stood. The minister, when there 
is no Communion, useth a surplice only, standing on the east side 
of the table, with his face toward the people. 

" The Holy Communion is ministred ordinarily the first Sunday 
of every month through the year. At what time the table is set 
east and west. The priest which ministereth, the Pystoler and 
Gospeler, at that time wear copes." 

The confusion in which the question was left may easily be 
fathomed by consulting the 82nd Canon, prescribing a " decent 
Communion Table in every church," which is " so to stand '' 
[though not explaining where], " saving when the said Holy 
Communion is to be administered; at which time the same 
shall be placed in so good sort within the church or chancel, 
as thereby the minister may be more conveniently heard of 
the commimicants in his prayer and ministration, and the 
communicants also more conveniently, and in more number, 
may communicate with the said minister." 

This altogether reads like the conclusions of persons who 
are rather ashamed of themselves, and, in familiar phrase, 
hardly know " what to do with it," and it is more puritanical 
than Elizabeth's injunction in recognizing the " church " (i.e. 
nave) as well as " chancel." 

The period of the canons was, in fact, the dawn of a different 
state of things in the English Church in regard to the Holy 
Table. In the plan of Bishop Andrewes' chapel, to which I have 
already referred,* we see the commencement of a better reasoned 
out system of ceremonial, which the higher Churchmen of the 
seventeenth century adopted. I need not load these pages 
with the history of the movement, of which Laud was the 



* In this plan a cushion is shown at 
the north end. I suppose the Bishop 
followed the bulk of the service there, but 
if he had meant to consecrate at that 
place he would hardly have hampered 
himself with a cushion. In the centre 



of the altar a cross is shown. This is 
given as a reference to the vessel used in 
mixing the water, but I cannot help 
suspecting it may be also a private note 
of the place of consecration. 
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conspicuous leader, to make the altarwise position of the Holy 
Table general at communion time, as well as other occasions, 
and to define its place by rails. However persons may differ as 
to the nature or the manner of this proceeding, there is no 
doubt as to the fact, and, with so much to say, I shall not, there- 
fore, repeat the tale. 

The movement only concerns me now in so far as it illustrates 
the question of the priest's position relatively to the Holy Table. 
It is obvious that, with the unaltered rubrics of 1552 still in force, 
the question must soon have forced itself into notice whether, 
after the permanent change of position in the altar, the now 
impossible " north side " was to be represented by that west 
side, which was, in fact, the actual north side turned round, or 
by the north end, which was nothing more than what had been 
the east end, similarly turned round. If the men, whose deter- 
mination won for our churches the restoration of the Christian 
altar in its due place of honour, faltered and stammered upon 
this point we must not think unkindly of them. It was 
a daring fight on their part, and they paid for their attempt 
with poverty, exile, imprisonment, and even death, and in their 
own generation their endeavour was, to all human calculation, 
abortive ; but yet, in the fulness of time, it revived, and even 
in the coldest and most apathetic days which our reformed 
Church has ever known, when its success would have seemed 
most impossible, it took root and has asserted itself as the 
unwritten but irreversible rule of the English Church. 

I can adduce positive evidence that the leaders of church- 
manship in the seventeenth century, not indeed univer- 
sally nor in the least degree compulsorily, brought their work 
of securing the altarwise position of the Lord's Table to a con- 
sistent conclusion by taking the same position towards it in its 
restored place which in the former one was the "north side," 
namely, the new west side. In fact, not to have done so, would 
have been in setting right one innovation to have made them- 
selves guilty of another. The longwise position of the Lord's 

I 2 
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Table was an innovation upon the practice of all Christian 
antiquity, but at all events the minister who took the north 
side of one so placed, ruled himself towards it as every priest 
before him, from the earliest days of authentic evidence, had 
done towards the Altar at which he officiated, that is to say, he 
stood in the midst of it facing its broad side. The priest who 
should stand at the end of the Holy Table now restored to its 
ancient position, would rule himself towards it as no priest had 
ever done towards any Altar, except in England, and at some 
uncertain date later than 1559 and (I have personally little 
doubt) than 1600. 

" Dr. Cosin [so Peter Smart tells us], did officiate at the said 
altar, with his face towards the east, and back toward the people, 
at the time of the administration of the Holy Communion." 

The often quoted excuse which Bishop Wren in serious 
and well-founded alarm for his life (which was saved), and his 
liberty (which he lost during a very severe captivity of eighteen 
years), made to the Parliament for consecrating at the west side, 
that he took that place because he was so short, can hardly 
be treated by a fair advocate for the north end as very valuable 
evidence. The author of the article on the " Ritual of the 
English Church " in the * Quarterly Review ' for October, 1874, 
seems to look upon this plea of Wren as a very conclusive 
argument against the west side. "Wren had actually con- 
secrated with his back to the people ; he too is anxious not to 
be misunderstood." No doubt he is; but what he is most 
anxious for is not to be beheaded. Laud's parallel plea that 
he took the west side to allow the priest the freer use of his 
hands, which seems to the reviewer to be equally conclusive as 
his view, is if possible an even more unstable prop. Laud like 
Wren was in peril of his life, but unlike Wren did not save it. 
So he also looked for some plea which should be materially 
true but yet as little compromising as possible. He found it 
in the incontrovertible fact that a celebrant standing at the 
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broad side had freer use of his hands than if he were remanded 
to the narrow end. Those who are familiar with Laud's theo- 
logical position will easily perceive that when he made this 
statement in a very solemn manner, and accompanied by an 
appeal to Almighty God that he knew of "no other intention," 
he implied that any imputation drawn from it that he thereby 
intended to imply some doctrine contrary to that of the Church 
of England, and in particular symbolising any error of Eome 
was a calumny. The use of his hands was free when he stood 
at the west side, it was not free when he stood at the north end, 
particularly if the table, as in Andrewes' chapel, was at that 
place encumbered by a cushion. At the same time Laud felt 
that wherever he might be standing, he was equally celebrating 
with the same honest Anglican intention. Feeling this, and at 
the same time answering, an aged prisoner, to a capital charge, 
he justified his proceeding before his judges on the material 
reason for the action ; particularly because (as I shall show 
further on) he had specific grounds for urging this plea. 

I wonder that the learned reviewer when on this subject 
had not in the course of his reading lighted on an incident 
in Wren's episcopal career which I must now proceed to 
notice. There is direct evidence of the practice of Wren 
(a man whom, as it will be recollected. Clarendon especially 
commends for his knowledge of ancient liturgies), under 
circumstances which reveal the real opinions of the pre- 
late. Just after his consecration as Bishop of Hereford in 
1634 he w^ called upon to consecrate a church under ex- 
ceptional circumstances. The old monastic church of Abbey 
Dore in Herefordshire, which had fallen into ruins, was at 
that time restored by a very zealous Churchman, the Viscount 
Scudamore, and Wren prepared the form of consecration. At 
the time fixed, however, he was detained in town by his duties 
as Clerk of the Closet, and, therefore, delegated the consecra- 
tion to Dr. Field, Bishop of St. David's, so that, as it happened, 
the ceremonial which I shall quote had the sanction of two 
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bishops, besides which Lord Scudamore is known to have been 
a friend of Laud. The form exists in two manuscripts pre- 
served in the British Museum and at Lambeth, and the 
former one has during last year been published with copious 
notes by Mr. Fuller Russell, consequently the judges in the 
Purchas case had not the advantage of being able to refer 
to it. The rubric before the Prayer of Consecration runs 
thus : 

** Then the bishop standeth up and setteth ready in his hand the 
bread and wine with the paten and chalice, but first washeth his 
fingers with the end of the napkin besprinkled with water. Then 
layeth he the bread in the paten, and poureth of the wine into the 
chalice, and a little water into it, and standing with Ma face to the 
tahhy about the midst of it, he aaith the Collect of Consecration" 

This "Table" was the ancient altar slab which Lord 
Scudamore set up again on short pillars at the east end of 
the church, where it is still standing. So that when the 
Bishop faced it " about the midst of it," he was looking east- 
ward. One example like this is worth a bushel of conjectures. 
This was no deed done in a corner, but an occasion when the 
men who acted had the means and the will to do what they 
believed to be most right. 

The Bishop of Chester has just published * Fragmentary 
Illustrations of the History of the Book of Common Prayer,' 
comprising the service which Bishop Sanderson compiled out 
of the Prayer Book during the Commonwealth, when it was 
unsafe to use the actual book, and also notes on the revision of 
the Prayer Book, which Wren after his long captivity, at the 
age of seventy-six, prepared in 1661, as one of the committee of 
eight bishops appointed by the Convocation of Canterbury. 
In these. Wren proposes, in lieu of the existing first rubric, 
to read, " And the priest standing at the north of the table, 
the people all kneeling, shall begin to say the Lord's Prayer." 
He also ofiers a consecration rubric different from the one which 
was ultimately adopted as follows : — 
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"Then the priest standing before the table shall so order 
and set the bread and the wine that, while he is pronouncing 
the following collect, he may readily take the bread and 
break it, and also take the cup to pour into it (if he pour it 
not before) and then he shall say." When Wren wrote these 
two rubrics, I believe he was living again his life of twenty- 
four years previously, when he had an important share in 
revising the Scotch Prayer Book of 1637, which although 
drawn up by bishops of that country was in substance the reflex 
of the then churchmanship of England. In the rubrics of 
this book a timid compromise was attempted by way of keep- 
ing the northern position of the celebrant towards the altar at 
the commencement of the communion service, but of leaving 
him free to consecrate eastwards. This is consistent with the 
Abbey Dore case, and with Andrewes' cushion. Accordingly 
in the initiatory rubric the relative position of the " Presby- 
ter " was thus adjusted : — 

" The Holy Table, having at the communion time a carpet, and 
a fair white linen cloth upon it, with other decent furniture, meet for 
the high mysteries there to be celebrated, shall stand at the upper- 
most part of the chancel or church, where the presbyter, standing 
at the north side or end thereof, shall say the Lord's Prayer, with 
this collect following for due preparation." 

But the rubric before the Prayer of Consecration stood, " Then 
the presbyter standing up shall say the Prayer of Consecration 
as followeth, but then during the time of Consecration he shall 
stand at such a part of the Holy Table, where he may with the 
more ease and decency use both his hands." This points at, 
without daring directly to enforce, the eastward position, while 
its practical reasoning would commend itself to the man who 
could make his own height a consideration in the case. Cer- 
tainly when we compare the Scotch rubrics of 1637 and 
Wren's proposed rubrics of 1661 together, their remarkable 
similarity both of prescript and of reason for the prescript is 
at once apparent, while neither of them corresponds with the 
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English rubrics of any of our Prayer Books either in intention or 
in wording. The wording of these Scotch rubrics is an additional 
proof, if one were needed, that Laud and Wren (the English 
bishops most responsible for them) did in their pleas before their 
judges, neither attempt to " throw over " the eastward position 
80 far as they themselves had dared to legalise it, nor screen 
themselves by unworthy pretexts. The framers of the Scotch 
book had for reasons of policy not ordered, but only recom- 
mended, the position which they personally preferred, and had 
based their recommendation on material considerations. It was 
reasonable that when the two English prelates who had been 
directly involved in the transaction were put upon their trial 
in reference to the whole question, of which these rubrics in 
the Scotch book were a part, they should adopt a line of 
defence consistent with those recommendations. The legal 
position in fact of Laud and his school on the question seems on 
a fair examination of evidence to have been this. Personally 
they preferred the eastward position, they thought it the right 
one, and they practised it when they could. They did not, 
however, feel strong enough, with only the rubrics of 1552 as 
their appeal, to enforce it, as they did the altarwise position of 
the table. Having, however, an exceptional opportunity in 
the Scotch book, of recasting the rubrics of the communion 
office, they ventured to recommend the position at the most 
important point, the Prayer of Consecration ; but founded the 
recommendation only upon material reasons, and balanced it 
by giving up the eastward position for the earlier part of the 
service. When upon their trial they rested their defence on 
what they had legally and officially done, and did not indulge 
men who were thirsting for their blood with a revelation of their 
innermost preferences. 

There were, unfortunately, divided counsels among church- 
men in the earlier part of the seventeenth century and some of 
them thought it quite sufficient to have made good the altar- 
wise position of the table. Among them the versatile and 
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yoluminous Peter Heylin was prominent, and an opportunity 
came unfortunately to hand for him to show his perverse in- 
genuity. Archbishop Williams, then Bishop of Lincoln, in 
1627 fell foul of the Vicar of Grantham, who had put his 
table altarwise, and Heylin flew to the relief. Nothing was 
pleasanter either to him or to Williams than a sharp fight 
of pamphleteering, and they carried on the war with a will on 
both sides. Heylin contrived to draw wrong conclusions 
from right premisses, and Williams right conclusions from wrong 
premisses. Heylin was anxious to secure the altarwise position 
of the table, but the rubrics puzzled him, so he argued that 
" side " meant " end," and that the priest ought to stand at the 
north end. Williams, whose object was to keep the table 
standing lengthwise in the body of the church, or the chancel, 
argued that " side " could not mean " end," and that, therefore, 
the lengthwise position was the only logical one. I rate 
fleylin's sophisms at very little beside the practice of Andrewes, 
Wren, and Cosin. 

A witness, who is not less trustworthy, because very hostile, 
appears in the clever Scotch minister, Robert Baylay, who met 
the revival of the Prayer Book with his * Parallel or Brief 
Comparison of the Liturgy with the Mass Book,' reprinted in 
1661, though first aimed at the Scotch book of 1637. 

" But now while to their consecration [the bishops] will add a 
clause of the minister's posture in this act, commanding him during 
the time of consecration to leave the former stance he was enjoined 
in the first rubricks to keep at the north end of the table, to come 
to such a part of the table where he may with more ease and decency 
use both his hands, the world will not get them cleared of a vile 
and wicked purpose * ♦ * for when our table is brought to the east 
end of the quire, so near the wall as it can stand, and the minister 
brought from the end of it to the broad side, with his face to the 
east, and his back to the people, what he speaks may be Hebrew, 
for them ; he may speak so low as he will, or what he will, for were 
his face to the people and his voice never so extended, yet so great 
is the distance he could not be heard. * * * What other thing does 
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our rubrick import, bidding us leave our northnstanding, where we 
were in our preface, and come to another part of the altar during the 
time of consecration, that when it is ended we may return again to the 
north end ? Also that the end of our coming to another place in 
the consecration is the more ease to use both our hands, what use 
here of both hands is possible, but that which the Eomish rubrick s 
at this place do enjoin, — ^the multiplication of crosses, whiles with 
the right, whiles with the left hand, whiles with both the arms 
extended so far as they may be ? This could not be done if we 
stood at the north end of the table, for then the east wall of the 
church would hinder us to extend our left arm, and so to make the 
image of Christ's extension on the cross perfectly.'' 

Baylay's inferences as to the intended introduction of the 
multiplied crossings of the missal are of course the fruit of his 
own unchecked imagination ; but the whole tenor of his decla- 
mation shows that it was well understood in 1661 that the 
High Church party of that day were men who believed in the 
eastward position, and who had practised it before the temporary 
downfall of the Church. It is in evidence of this fact that I 
quote him, and I must in addition remind my readers of two 
facts. 1. At the date of the reprint the actual rubric before 
the Prayer of Consecration was not yet in existence, although 
the question was agitating men's minds, but the English 
Eucharistic ritual was still that of 1559, to the publication the 
far different rulings of 1552, and is direct evidence as to the 
estimate which their adversaries had of the opinions of the men 
who were called in at that time to reconsider the Prayer Book. 
2. Among the men against whom he is inveighing are Cosin 
and Wren, whom we actually find proposing competing solutions 
of the question both favourable to the eastward position. In 
particular, Baylay distinctly refutes the argument of Dean 
Howson at the Chester Conference, alleging Laud and the Scotch 
OflSce to show " that the northward position should be observed 
through the whole service." 

I have now cleared the way up to the present rubric before 
the Prayer of Consecration. The meaning of that rubric is 
most abundantly clear : the Martin v. Mackonochie judgment, 
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Sir John T. Coleridge and Lord Cairns, have told it. My 
object, therefore, is merely to show how it came into the Prayer , 
Book in company with other rubrics, which, if the table is to 
stand altarwise, can with difficulty be reconciled with it. The 
answer, I believe, is, that the authors of the rubric of 1662 gave 
up, or would not attempt, the task of reconciling the whole 
series of rubrics; they embodied what they wanted and in- 
serted it into their own new rubric, and then they left the 
clergy either to reconcile the older rubrics (which, from reasons 
of expediency, they did not dare to handle) with the new one by 
reading those in the spirit and not the letter, namely by inter- 
preting the now impossible " north side " as the possible west 
side — or to close with the somewhat clumsy Scotch Prayer Book 
compromise, and while beginning at the north to work round 
at the Consecration to the west — or even (as Heylin had coun- 
selled them) boldly to take "side" to mean "end," and stick 
to the northern position all through. This policy was character- 
istic of the bold and practical Cosin, and contrasted remarkably 
with the more scholastic but feebler counsels of Wren. It must 
not be forgotten that these revisers went to the question, after 
their attention had at the Savoy Conference been called to the 
desirability of the minister turning to the people in praying, 
which they answered in these terms : — 

" The minister's turning to the people is not most convenient 
throughout the whole ministration. When he speaks to them, as 
in lessons, absolution and benedictions, it is convenient that he 
turn to them. When he speaks for them to God, it is fit that they 
should all turn another way, as the ancient church ever did ; the 
reasons of which you may see. Aug. lib. ii. de Ser. Dom, in 
monte,*' 

These words do not especially refer to the Eucharist, but they 
establish a principle of action. The ' Quarterly Eeviewer ' thinks 
that he has made a great point by the discovery in the fac- 
simile, published at the instance of the Eitual Commission, of 
the Prayer Book, upon which the revisers of 1662 had worked 
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with their manuscript alterations^ that " part " had been 
inserted for " side " and then erased. I look upon this (which 
I believe I was myself the first to perceive when the newly 
recovered volume was shown to some of our body) as only 
showing that the revisers were determined to do something to 
weaken the bad tradition of the north end, and had not quite 
decided what to do. "North part" might of course consis- 
tently mean the more northern portion of the west side. 

We must never forget, in estimating the conduct of church- 
men in 1662, that the internal differences of the Church at that 
moment of material success for that body were really more 
marked than we have, at this distance of time, any adequate 
idea of, looking back, as we do, at things through a diminish- 
ing glass. Prynne, for instance. Laud's foe (now a reconciled 
royalist), was still at work, and wrote a bitter treatise against 
the ceremonial of the Church, after the Kestoration, in which 
he railed, for pages, against the surplice. These difficulties, 
I fully believe, would furnish a very ample justification to the 
restorers of liturgical order for — ^as in the case of the ornaments 
rubric, so in that of the position — appearing to us to have been 
reformers in purpose more than reformers in deed, satisfied with 
leaving on record sound views for a future generation to deal 
with. As I have already shown in connection with that rubric, 
they could not have anticipated how the misconduct of Charles 
and James, and the advent of William, would have successively 
marred the development of genuine Anglican principles. Even 
in this matter of the position of the Holy Table, it is, I believe, 
a mistake to suppose that, with the Kestoration, the altarwise 
position at once became universal. It may have been so in 
more cultivated places, but no doubt the old disorders still 
prevailed in rustic churches. We learn, indeed, incidentally* 
that even in a place which was already growing into importance, 
Liverpool, the Holy Table stood lengthwise till 1687, by a 
notice in the diary of Bishop Cartwright, of Chester, published 
by the Camden Society in 1842, that on visiting Liverpool in 
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that year he ordered it to be placed altarwise. Indeed the 
necessary presence in the Established Church of that great 
multitude who, without any very strong convictions, conform 
to the existing order of things, whatever it may be, must have 
had a lowering influence on the prevalent Church feeling con- 
sidering the customs and teaching to which they had been 
habituated between 1640 and 1660. 

Cosin was always believed, and is now known to have had, 
although as Bishop of Durham a member of another Convocation, 
a very powerful influence over the more confidential delibera- 
tions on the question as before the Convocation of Canterbury. 
He had, in fact, been sent to London as delegate of the Northern 
Convocation. His suggestions have also been put forth by 
the Surtees Society, and the late Mr. Baskerville Walton, in his 
valuable ' Rubrical Determination of the Celebrant's Position,' 
gives from the original at Durham a photograph of Cosin's own 
manuscript draft, full of additions and of erasures, of the rubric 
written into a Prayer Book, from which it seems that his first 
idea was to draw a rubric like the Scotch, but, as he worked on, 
it ultimately attained its present shape. The words " standing 
before the Table " happen to head the whole note, being intro- 
duced over a caret above the beginning "when the priest." 
One of the most common arguments of the popular kind which 
has been brought to show that the rubric in question cannot be 
intended to mean that the priest is to stand before the people, 
is the assumed difficulty in his being able, if so placed, to break 
the bread " before the people." Those who urge this imagine 
that " before the people " means so that every one can see him 
do it. I am quite unable to follow this interpretation. " Before " 
means " in front of" — "in the presence of." Anyone would 

translate 

" Ke pueros coram populo Medea trucidet " 

" Let not Medea kill her children hefore the people ;" but no one 
I should think, would thence infer that it laid down that Medea 
was not to take any particular position in regard to them upon 
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the stage, as, for instance, on the left side, looking across it. A 
relation of mine, a clergyman of the old school, who has always 
taken and acted on " before the table " in its natural sense, was 
not long since arguing with his curate upon its meaning, and 
said he would put the question to a practical test. He rang the 
bell, and ordered the servant, without giving her any reason, to 
stand before the sideboard. The girl turned round and faced 
its broad side. 

Besides there exists another meaning of a more technical 
kind applicable to the direction to break the bread before the 
people. As the rubric is new, so also is the direction in the 
Consecration Prayer following for the priest to break the bread 
in the act of consecrating. To " break the bread before the 
people," may well mean, "make that public fraction of the 
bread, which is by the following Prayer of Consecration for 
the first time ordered." With a new order like this, a parti- 
cular instruction was obviously needed. This meaning is the 
more probable from the collocation of words. It exactly suits 
" break the bread before the people and take the cup." The 
popular meaning of the words would have required "break 
the bread, and take the cup, before the people." 

In truth, I have sometimes been led to think that the exces- 
sive jealousy with which some excellent persons cling to the 
necessity of seeing the priest perform the act of breaking the 
bread has something in it akin to the importance which Roman 
Catholics attach to seeing the elevation of the Host at the ana- 
logous passage of their consecration service. In both cases it 
is an excessive desire to have ocular cognisance of the element 
of bread at the moment of its consecration. 

I can hardly bring myself to treat with patience the charge 
sometimes brought against the eastward position as being an 
act of turning his back to the people by the priest. It is 
turning his back, as the good shepherd turns his back to the 
sheep whom, by Oriental custom, he is leading — as the oflScer 
turns his back to the soldiers whose march he is directing — 
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as the parent turns his back to his children whom he is guiding. 
A clergyman under examination before the Ritual Commission 
put it well when he said, " I object altogether to take to myself 
the opprobrious expression which has been used, of turning my 
back to the people. I look in the same direction that my 
people do ; I look eastward." So it is, the priest at the altar 
is the spokesman of his flock; he is offering up, in his and 
their names, the highest of devotions, and it is but meet that he 
and they should turn alike in prayer to that East from which 
the Sun of Eighteousness uprose. 

At the same time I should think it exceedingly wrong to 
force the eastward position on any clergyman who prefers and 
believes in the one at the north end. In return, I ask that the 
liberty of those who take the west side, and of the communi- 
cant members of their flocks to whose religious feelings this 
posture is most congruous, should not be infringed. The Church 
is wide enough for both, and the best compromise, I believe, 
will be to let each party follow its own way. 

K I have written strongly on this question of the priest's 
position, it is because I feel very deeply upon it, more deeply 
than upon any other question of controverted ceremonial ; and 
I believe that vast numbers, both of clergy and of laity, are 
animated by the same strong sense of its importance, and would 
equally feel any restriction in this respect of their Christian 
liberty. If the authorities, in whose hands the ultimate solution 
of all such questions lies, were to refuse and to prohibit a dis- 
tinctive Eucharistic dress, I should regard their decision as a 
mistake, a misfortune, and a loss ; but I should wait in patience 
for days, in which reason might have the advantage of prejudice. 
But if, at the highest moment of Christian worship — when God's 
priest most impressively pleads Christ's sacrifice in Christ's 
own words, in Christ's own ordinance — loyal and peaceable 
children of the Church of England were to be forbidden to 
unite themselves with that priest in the great act, according to 
the order in which the Holy Catholic Church has, from the 
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first, been wont to show forth the Lord's death, while thoroughly 
acknowledging that the eflScacy of the sacrament was no way 
aflfected, I should in my inmost soul feel that there was a great 
wrong done. 



CHAPTER VI. 
The Holy Table and its Ornaments. 

We will now review the ornaments of the Holy Table, Lord's 
Table, or Altar. I have already described its necessary 
adjunct, the Credence Table. The immovability and material 
of the Holy Table formed the subject of the first of the cere- 
monial lawsuits which have marked the present reign. ^ An im- 
movable stone altar in St. Sepulchre's Church, Cambridge, was 
prohibited in the Arches Court, in 1845, and no appeal was 
taken to the Judicial Committee. The question was again 
disposed of in the same way in regard to the Knightsbridge 
churches. These judgments have, however, been held to admit 
of any amount of solidity in the Altar itself, and of stone 
or marble being employed for its slab, if only it is not con- 
structively fastened down to the floor. The altar in the rebuilt 
chapel of St. John's College, Cambridge, is a massive wood 
frame, richly carved and bearing a marble slab, so is the new 
altar in Westminster Abbey, which has scriptural scenes, the 
Crucifixion in the centre, sculptured round the wooden sub- 
structure. 

The 82nd canon orders the Lord's Table to be covered 
with a " carpet of silk or some other decent stuff," and pious 
persons, since the recent revival of Christian art, began the 
practice of indicating the successive Christian seasons by altar 
cloths or frontals of the respective colours which in the unre- 
formed rites were held to symbolise those times of joy or mourn- 
ing, and of varying richness, according to the importance of the 
occasions. This custom appeared to them to be not only a plain 
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case of omission not carrying prohibition, but to be actually 
pointed out and vindicated by the prevalent use of the black 
altar-cloth and hangings during Lent. It was clear to them, 
that as the carpet must be of some colour, it need not always 
be of the same colour. This practice was, however, in the case 
of the Ejiightsbridge churches, condemned by Dr. Lushington 
and Sir John Dodson. But the Privy Council overruled the 
narrow decisions of the Courts below, and asserted the legality 
of the varying frontals. 

But there are other ornaments belonging to the Holy Table 
alike seemly and lawful, although to be by no means forced 
upon unwilling congregations. Of these the most important 
and central one is the movable altar cross ; the legality of 
which has been established by two successive lawsuits, both 
referring to the Knightsbridge churches. The decision allowing 
the cross on the chancel screen of St. Barnabas legalised crosses 
in' general as pious decorations of the church. But there was 
a cross in each of these churches which demanded separate con- 
sideration — an altar cross screwed on to the table. The Court 
entertained strong opinions upon the necessity of the table in 
itself being movable, and also possessing a level surface capable 
of being covered by the communion cloth, which in their opinion 
would not have been the case if the presence of a projecting 
fixture intervened. Accordingly, while accepting the crosses 
simply as crosses, they condemned the one attached to the table 
at St. Paul's as a fixture, and the whole altar of St. Barnabas as 
being of stone and immovable. 

So the cross at St. Paul's was made movable, and no litigation 
has from that day ensued. At St. Barnabas the present Altar 
was substituted, and the cross, which had been screwed to the 
former one, was placed upon a ledge immediately over the 
Holy Table. This did not satisfy the former prosecutor ; the 
Judicial Committee had again to pronounce judgment in June, 
1860, in a Court composed of Lord Justice Knight Bruce (who 
drew the report). Lord Justice Turner, Sir Edward Evan, 
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Sir J. T. Coleridge, and Archbishop Longley (then of 
York). 

This decision pronounced what had been done to be in com- 
pliance with the former judgment, and so legalised, as plainly as 
language could do, the movable altar cross, when not " aflBxed 
to " the Holy Table and at all events when upon a ledge over 
it, while it gave reasons why the movable ledge on the Lord's 
Table should be accounted lawful. A question having been 
lately raised as to a cross, so situated, by one who had partici- 
pated in the original Liddell v. Westerton judgment, strong and 
almost direct evidence was produced to show that the very 
learned and universally respected Sir John Patteson had in- 
formed an inquirer that in concurring in that judgment he had 
implied the legality of the movable cross. 

In our adoption of this ornament of the movable altar cross, 
we fall below the ritual standard of the Lutheran Churches or 
Germany and Scandinavia, and of the soKjalled " Evangelical " 
Church of Prussia, which was, in the reign of the last King but 
one of Prussia, established by an amalgamation of the former 
Lutheran, or " Protestant," and Calvinist, or " Reformed," 
Churches of that kingdom. In all these bodies the centre of 
worship is a solid altar, with a crucifix and two candles, which 
are lighted during service time. Those who. happened 
to take up the * Graphic' of September 19th, 1874, may have 
noticed a wood-cut of the Confirmation of the eldest son of 
the Prince Imperial of Germany, in the Eoyal " Frieden " 
Church of Potsdam, before an altar garnished with crucifix 
and lighted candles. Some years ago, indeed, this ceremonial 
of the Evangelical Church of Prussia was rather amusingly 
brought under the ken of members of that party in the Church 
of England who also call themselves Evangelical, with not 
quite an identical use of language. The late King of Prussia, 
near the close of his active reign, gave an hospitable reception 
to the cosmopolitan body, styled the Evangelical Alliance, in 
Berlin, and assigned a church in that city as the place of 
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meeting for its committee. The result was, that the paper 
which in England represented in 1857 as now the party in our 
Church which has most sympathies with that Alliance, gave 
utterance to feelings of surprise and disgust at the committee 
of so very Protestant a body having to deliberate in the pre- 
sence of an altar furnished with crucifix and candles. 

I well know that while we gladly accept the representations 
of the Crucifixion at the east ends of our churches, in pictures 
or painted windows, and in carved reredoses, or, as at West- 
minster Abbey, upon the front of the Holy Table itself, yet 
that any attempt to add the movable crucifix to the ornaments 
of our parish churches would be sure to occasion much distress, 
and, in all probability, to create public disturbance. I do not 
attempt to analyse this difference of feeling. It exists, and 
while it does so, it ought to be respected by every rule of 
charity and every counsel of prudence. If, however, it should 
at any time happen that popular feeling in England were to 
change with regard to the public use of the crucifix, I do not 
think that the most timid need fear the inroads of Popery 
from the adoption of a rite which is the legal and obligatory 
custom of that Church of which the German Emperor is 
the most exalted, and Prince Bismarck the most powerful, 
member. 

My readers will not have failed to notice that the foreign 
Protestant examples which I have just been adducing, include, 
as ornaments of the altar, lighted candles as well as the central 
crucifix. The present legal position of these candles in the 
Church of England is the somewhat peculiar one of a partial 
lawfulness. It is at all times legal to place the candlesticks 
and candles upon the Lord's Table, but the latter may only be 
lighted when needful for the purpose of giving light, or, in 
short, when any of the other lights in the Church are also used. 
The direct Eeformational authority for such candles is found in 
the 3rd Injunction of Edward VI., issued in 1547, in the 
following terms : 

K 2 
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" And shall suffer from henceforth no torches nor candles, tapers 
or images of wax, to be set before any image or picture, but only 
two lights upon the High Altar, before the Sacrament, which, for 
the signification that Christ is the very true light of the world, 
they shall suffer to remain still." 

Candlesticks with unlighted candles were, accordingly, a 
frequent ornament in such places as cathedrals and Koyal and 
college chapels, even before the ceremonial revival. But, after 
that date, in compliance with the Injunction of Edward VI., 
the lighting of the candles was introduced into various 
churches, including those at Knightsbridge ; in regard to 
which it was forbidden by Dr. Lushington in the first instance, 
while he sanctioned the candles and candlesticks in themselves. 
There was no appeal from this portion of his judgment, for the 
defendants, at the time, were well content to have secured the 
candles themselves. However, the practice of lighting the 
candles at the Holy Communion, even when the day happened 
not to be a dark one, was continued in various Churches, and 
formed a portion of the charges brought by Mr. Martin against 
Mr. Mackbnochie. Sir Eobert Phillimore, in his judgment as 
Dean of Arches emphatically sanctioned them. The Judicial 
Committee, however, reversed this decision. [In the meantime 
the question had come before the Ritual Commission, which 
dealt with it in its second report, which was issued wanting 
many signatures. This cannot deny the recorded presence of 
lights in Cathedral and Collegiate Churches and Chapels, 
though asserting the instances to be " few and much contested." 
"No sufficient evidence" is predicated of parish Churches. 
This is a very ambiguous statement, and the whole passage is 
based on the fallacious assumption of there being different cere- 
monial systems for different kinds of places of worship.] 

I am not discussing the presence of lights generally on or 
about the Holy Table, but of two upon it, signifying that 
Christ is the "very true light of the world." Two, rather 
than one light were, no doubt, selected, not only in consonance 
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with more general ancient practice, and from the greater sym- 
metry of the arrangement, but also because a significance had 
been piously attached to the number as exemplifying our 
Lord's Two Natures, which ratifies the especial value which we 
of the Church of England ought to attach to two, rather than 
to any larger number, of candles upon the Altar. That stout 
old representative of national prepossessions. Fuller, speaking 
of Edward Vl.th's Injunctions, gives vent to the feelings about 
these lights, which a strong English Churchman of decidedly 
anti-Roman bias might entertain. 

"They reduced candles, formerly sans number in churches, to 
two upon the High Altar, before the Sacrament ; these being termed 
lights, showing they were not lumina cceca, but burning." 

Dr. Donne, while Dean of St. Paul's, in the reign of James 
I., says : 

" I would not be understood to condemn all use of candles by 
day, in divine service, nor all churches that have or do use them ; 
for so I might condemn even the Primitive Church in her pure 
and innocent estate." 

This sermon was preached on the Feast of " the Presentation 
of Christ in the Temple, commonly called the Purification of 
St. Mary the Virgin," and, still more familiarly, Candlemas 
Day, from the custom prevalent upon it of illuminating the 
churches with many candles. Was not this the one anniver- 
sary of the whole year which was the most appropriate for the 
declaration of the whole mind of the Church of England upon 
this practice of lights on the Lord's Table ? Her reason for the 
lights at all, is that " Christ is the very true light of the World." 
But what is the Feast of the Presentation of Christ in the 
Temple, but the great day on which the voice of inspiration 
declared Him " to be a light to lighten the Gentiles, and to be 
the glory of thy people Israel?" Thus does this harmless and 
beautiful rite of lights on His own Holy Table for ever present 
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our Redeemer to us in His Temple as the light which has led 
us Gentiles to the fold of His people IsraeL 

We find upon the question of altar lights, as upon other 
matters, that Cosin, in his notes, speaks with a force and a 
directness which admits of no doubt as to his meaning, and [so 
late as 1685 a solemn form of consecrating candlesticks was 
drawn up by Archbishop Bancroft] 

These are the grounds on which I base my plea that, what- 
ever may be the actual law, the permission of lighted candles 
at Holy Communion in churches where the congregations like 
it, would be a concession alike gracious, politic, and charit- 
able. It rests upon the grave declarations of men in former 
days, both learned and able, who very well knew what they in- 
tended, and were very capable of expressing their meaning in 
unambiguous language. They are speakings by common consent, 
of one out of two things, — one or other of which is certainly 
now the law — either of lights upon the Holy Table, lighted to 
signify that " Christ is the very true light of the world," or of 
lights on the Holy Table urdighted to signify that " Christ is 
the very true light of the world." Let me then for a moment 
pass by the wire-drawn distinctions of lawyers, and appeal to 
the manly sense and good feeling of Englishmen. We have 
already got and we use in innumerable instances the material 
thing. 'J'he candlesticks and the candles upon the Holy Table 
have been ruled to be the custom of our Church, and no 
man nor Court can now deprive us of them. Even the power 
of lighting the candles is in the celebrant's hands according to 
the flexible and unprovable wants of his own eyesight. He 
may use his licence foolishly, but I do not think that Lord 
Penzance would patiently waste his life in gauging the dark- 
ness of many miscellaneous chancels. Is it not, then, merely 
vexatious and harsh — is it not (respect for those whose policy I 
am criticising restrains me from using other words than 
frivolous and unwise) to check persons who believe that they 
are complying with the Church's mind by using these lights for 
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the object for which they were made, and which, as these 
Churchmen have learned from their English fathers in the 
faith, at Christ's own Ordinance signific6intly show forth " the 
truth as it is in Jesus ?" 

The symmetrical simplicity of the stately cross, flanked by 
the two conspicuous candlesticks, and perhaps the two modest 
nosegays between, is more consonant with the canons of true 
taste, and therefore more beautiful and reverential than the 
crowd of candles, tall and short, or the confused apparition of 
many-branched candelabra, with which some persons delight, in 
spiritless imitation of very modem foreign usage, to heap upon 
or just above and in connection with their altars. It may also 
be without difficulty conceded that for those who appeal to the 
injunctions of Edward VI. for the sanction of their proceedings 
to do the specific thing which those injunctions directly pro- 
hibit, is action which can hardly be qualified as prudent or 
defensible policy. 

I have already noticed that the decoration of the altar with 
nosegays is a practice which even the promoters of the Purchas 
suit were willing to leave as sanctioned by the judgment 
of the Court of Arches. I may point out to those who feel most 
deeply the value of the symbolical teaching of the lighted 
candles, that in the odour and beauty of these lately-accepted 
ornaments of the Holy Table resides a treasure of emblematic 
meaning. In them we offer to the Lord's honour the lily 
and the rose of Sharon, joined to the passion-flower of the 
new world. Yet we have no evidence that this rite of altar 
flowers, any more than the altar cross, was known to Donne, or 
Cosin, or Sancroft. Thus, in the long life of the Christian 
Church, things new and old are wont to mingle, and later gene- 
rations can show their compensations for gifts in which they 
seem to have fallen below their fathers' standard. We may in 
our time suffer the trial of being roughly called to account for 
honouring the Lord's Table with rites which the great nursing 
fathers of the young and still struggling reformed English 
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Church supported at their own personal loss of means, and 
liberty and life ; but at least we owe to them the chancel and 
the altar in its own place, and following up this gain we can 
plead, as they could not, how frequently that same English 
Church can now prepare herself to show forth the Lord's death 
at cross-crowned altars, in parish chancels resonant with the 
sacred song of white-robed choirs. The men in those days who 
denounced the cope, were also prepared, when they had the 
opportunity, to tear up the surplice. In our day the surplice is 
by all parties recognised as the vesture of the English ministry, 
and the table before which that surplice is worn, stands with- 
out contradiction, altarwise. 

I am totally unable to realise the mental or moral contexture 
of the persons who imagined they were doing God service, or 
showing kindness to their fellow-creatures, when they dragged 
before the law courts the custom which many clergymen ob- 
served of mixing a little water with the wine which was to be 
consecrated. The custom may or may not have been strictly 
within the letter of the actual rubrics ; but it was absolutely 
unostentatious. The material results which it could have pro- 
duced would be absolutely inappreciable by the conmiunicants — 
or, if they were not so, so much the worse for the frame of mind 
in which those critics were communicating. The motives which 
led to the practice were of a peculiarly sacred and delicate 
character, not less than the belief that the celebrant — while 
following pious counsels of his own, and the all but universal 
usage of the whole. Church — was also showing forth the Lord's 
death in the same cup which He distributed at His own 
institution of the Holy Communion, as well as recalling the 
blood mingled with water which flowed from the wounded side. 
This was the rite which it pleased certain persons, in their zeal for 
the scriptural purity of our religion, to disturb. Shall we say of 
them, " Blessed are the peacemakers" ? Sir Eobert Phillimore, 
sitting in judgment in the Purchas case, allowed the rite, if 
performed imostentatiously in the vestry. The Judicial Com- 
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mittee overruled even this permission, while they coupled 
their prohibition with an assertion which they would find 
exceedingly difficult to establish, that the private mixture 
"has not prevailed at all," either "in the East" or "in the 
West." The fact remains, that it is the rule of the Eastern 
Church for the deacon to mix the cup privately in the 
" diaconicon," or vestry. As to the mixture in itself, they call 
it, with a very daring use of language, " the exceptional direction 
and practice of Bishop Andrewes." 

The rite is ordered in the first Prayer Book in these words : 
" And putting the wine into the chalice, or else in some fair or 
convenient cup, prepared for that use (if the chalice will not 
serve), putting thereto a little pure and clean water ; and setting 
both the bread and the wine upon the Altar." This direction 
disappeared in 1552, and has never been restored. But that 
those who were best able to judge of the mind of the Church 
did not conceive that this omission was any prohibition may be 
gathered from sufficient evidence. Bishop Andrewes' not " ex- 
ceptional " directions on the subject, are contained in Nicholls' 
^Additional Notes,' [and in his form of consecrating a Church, 
while the plan of his own Chapel, to which I have already had 
to refer, shows the "Tricanale," or vessel of mixture. We 
have also the specific authority of Wren, in the rubric at the 
consecration of Abbey Dore Church which I have already 
quoted.] 

Direct evidence has within our own lifetime been brought 
to light of the continued custom of the mixture during the 
prior half of the eighteenth century, in the authentic edition 
of the * Sacra Privata ' of the venerated Bishop Wilson, pub- 
lished from his own MSS. in Sion College by Mr. Denton in 1854^ 
Previous editions had contained devotions " upon placing the 
elements upon the altar." In 1854, it appeared that what 
Bishop Wilson here wrote was " upon placing the bread and 
wine and water upon the altar." 

No one can regard the rite as essential, but it is a custom of 
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the most venerable antiquity, carrying with it teachings of a 
peculiarly sacred character, and consonant with the views and 
practice of some of our most honoured prelates and writers, and 
one which can by no possibility jar against the feelings of any 
worshipper. If the powers of the new Ecclesiastical Judge 
should be invoked to crush it out, I think that a most unwise 
and needless policy of tormenting tender consciences will have 
been set on foot by those whose office should rather be to com- 
fort than to scourge. 

The question of leavened or unleavened bread stands on 
an entirely different footing. Neither form of the sacramental 
bread has been a Catholic usage, for the East has as tena- 
ciously stuck to the leavened as the West to the unleavened 
loaf, while their respective views have been supported by a 
difference of opinion, into which I forbear to enter, as to 
whether the Last Supper was or was not the Passover, and 
whether, therefore, leavened or unleavened bread was used at 
it. As a point also of practical policy the feelings and pre- 
possessions—prejudices, if my reader pleases, but still pre- 
judices which ought to be respected — of individual worshippers 
may be very painfully engaged in the presence or absence of 
the sacramental bread in the form in which they are ac- 
customed to have it administered. The first Prayer Book 
directs the bread to be 

'* Unleavened, and round, as it was afore, but without all manner 
of print, and something more larger and thicker than it was." 

[At the restoration of the reformed order, Elizabeth's in- 
junction in 1559, and Parker's Visitation Articles say the 
same thing ; while in Elizabeth's Chapel on Easter day, 1593, 
was " waffer bread of some thicker substaunce." It was also 
the practice in the chapel of Bishop Andrewes, who likewise 
mentions the wafer bread in his * Notes.' Hooker defends the 
practice by the custom of Geneva. 

So much for the use of unleavened bread during the 
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portion of the Reformation century, but I should counsel 
exceeding circumspection in its revival, especially since its 
condemnation under the Purchas judgment.] 

The last specific rite on which I speak dijBfers from any 
which has hitherto engaged my attention. They have all 
been religious practices growing out of the Christian dis- 
pensation. This one, while of very extensive prevalence 
all over the Christian Church from the earliest ages, has 
also been a pious custom of almost every religion, true or 
false, of which the world's history bears record. I refer to 
the use of incense, which was ceremoniously burned in Egypt, 
in Greece, and in Rome, as it now is by the votaries of the 
false religions of the far East. To Moses in the Holy Mount 
the Lord commanded that he should "make an altar to 
bum incense upon" — "and Aaron shall bum thereon sweet 
incense every morning ; when he dresseth the lamps he shall 
bum incense upon it. And when Aaron lighted the lamps at 
even, he shall bum incense upon it, a perpetual incense before 
the Lord throughout your generations." And so with many 
backslidings, and sad intervals of idolatry, of ruin, and of cap- 
tivity, did Aaron and his successors, in the Tabernacle, in the 
Temple of Solomon, and in the Temple of Zorobabel, till after 
many generations, to the priest Zacharias, as he was executing 
his priest's office before God, and " his lot was to bum incense 
when he went into the Temple of the Lord," was the Angel 
Gabriel sent " standing on the right hand of the altar of incense," 
with the glad news of the dawn of the dayspring from on high» 
Frankincense accordingly was one of the offerings which, under 
divine guidance, the wise men laid down at the Redeemer's 
cradle in Bethlehem. In that vision of heavenly worship the 
Revelation of St. John, the " four beasts and four and twenty 
elders fell down before the Lord, having eyery one of them 
harps, and golden vials full of odours, which are the prayers of 
the saints;" and at the opening of the seventh seal "another 
angel came and stood at the altar, having a golden censer; and 
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there was given unto him much incense, that he should offer it 
with the prayers of aU saints upon the golden altar which was 
before the throne. And the smoke of the incense which came 
with the prayers of the saints ascended up before God out of 
the angel's hand." Can we wonder that the Church of God, 
all shivered and rent as it was by the pride and sin of man, 
hating and fighting with itself in its sundered portions, should 
yet unite in the pious offering of incense at the Holy Sacra- 
ment ? No mention is made of incense in the Prayer Book of 
1549, nor, I need hardly add, in those which followed. Still, 
notices from time to time are found during the Reformation 
century to show that those who cared for the dignity of worship 
conceived that the use of incense was still permissible. 

[Vessels for incense formed part of the furniture of Elizabeth's 
Chapel. In Bishop Andrewes' Chapel we find "a Triquetral 
Censer;" George Herbert talks of the Church "being per- 
fumed with incense" at "great festivals." Cosin used a 
censer in Peterhouse Chapel, while master, in 1635; Arch- 
bishop Bancroft put out a form for consecrating communion 
plate on occasion of a gift of some to Coleshill Church, which 
includes forms both for candlesticks and for a censer. Finally 
the Bishop of Carlisle has lately published evidence showing 
that incense was used in Ely Cathedral down to the latter half 
of the last century.] 

Its ceremonious use for "censing persons and things" was 
declared illegal by Sir Eobert Phillimore in the case of 
Mr. Purchas, and this is not to be regretted. " Censing 
persons and things," which Mr. Purchas did, is very different 
from offering incense to God. Indeed it is not uncharitable to 
describe the use of incense in the unreformed rites in its cere- 
monious repetition of censings of the altar in various places, of 
the ministers of every grade, of the book, and of the con- 
gregation themselves, as in fact a lowering of that which was 
in its origin a direct act of worship — a solemn offering to 
God Himself of incense, as the revealed symbol of prayer — 
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down to little more than a complicated lustration (a sort of 
emblematic washing) of the apparatus of worship, animate 
and inanimate, and even of the worshippers themselves. The 
unrest, too, of the swinging censers is peculiarly liable to 
irritate staid and undemonstrative English worshippers. It 
would be diflBcult to defend such a use of incense consist- 
ently with the principles which underlie the Anglican rule 
of worship; and if the hearts of our congregations should 
be turned again to desire to honour their Maker with that 
offering of a sweet savour which He Himself ordained for His 
ancient people, which He Himself accepted in His cradle, 
and He Himself revealed in Apocalyptic vision, the custom 
should be set up, not at the will of single clergymen, but 
upon the authority of the Church itself, and under regula- 
tions framed in disregard of the burdensome and man-serving 
minutiae of mediaeval ritual — regulations which should recall 
that Altar of incense which God, in His good providence, 
chose for the spot at which His angel announced to the offering 
priest the glad tidings of great peace, the birth of the fore- 
runner of Christ the King. 



CHAPTER VII. 
Conclusion — Peace in the Church. 

I HAVE now gone through all the specific practices of which I 
think it necessary to speak. All through the examination I 
have had present to my mind the ideal of a distinctive Anglican 
Communion as differing from other and older rites in its sim- 
plicity, but as capable of the highest degree of solemnity and 
beauty as any earthly thing can compass. Nothing is so diffi- 
cult as to draw out in words the lineaments of an ideal. I may, 
however, say that I believe the characteristic distinction of our 
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Communion Office can best be described by an adjective, which 
has so often been the resource of art critics at a loss for a 
telling epithet, that I should doubt about using it if it did not 
happen to be the word which most conveniently embodies my 
meaning. Our most dignified celebrations — those in which 
the celebrant is assisted by the Gospeller and Epistler, where 
the service is chorally rendered and which correspond with the 
High Mass of other Communions — appear to me to be conspicu- 
ously " statuesque." The position which the three ministers at 
the beginning assume, the celebrant in the centre, the Gospeller 
to his left, and the Epistler rather lower down to his right, are 
those which they ought generally to retain, except at the 
offertory or when they turn to the people for Commandments, 
Epistle, Gospel, and exhortations, while they must totally aban- 
don their stationary attitude at the distribution of the elements, 
in which they ought to take their part. Any further shifting 
and changes would, I must submit, be upon a natural and dispas- 
sionate reading of our formularies unreal, and hardly consistent 
with the spirit of our Communion Office ; for they would be 
motions for which it would be difficult to adduce corresponding 
words, or trains of thought which it was necessary to symbolise. 
I may, in illustration of my train of thought, take one or 
two particulars. At various points of the missal service the 
deacon places himseK immediately behind the priest, and the 
subdeacon behind the deacon, so that all three stand in a row, 
while the deacon's duty is from time to time to hold up the 
celebrant's vestment. These changes of posture have their 
reason in the office to which they belong, and whether they 
are or are not graceful in themselves, on which opinions may 
differ, they can plead a motive for their use in correspondence 
with the whole substance and spirit of that of which they are 
component parts. But if they are imported into our simple 
liturgy they become merely arbitrary posturings which irritate 
the unlearned by their strangeness, and thinking men by their 
incongruity. Again, the stately ceremonial which accompanies 
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the reading of the Gospel in the unreformed rite — ^the procession, 
the torches, the upraised cross, the censings, the book ceremo- 
niously held up for the deacon's use — may all be defended by 
those to whom the ceremony is familiar as implying the supreme 
honour due to God's Holy Word. But the whole rite is too long, 
too ornamental, too complicated, and as it were too soUd, to be de- 
fensible, if adopted upon the private judgment of aay particular 
incumbent as his rendering of eleven words of our actual rubrics 
— " Then shall be read the Gospel (the people all standing up)." 
If, in the fulness of time, the Church of England were to see 
its way to a greater ceremoniousness in the reading of the Holy 
Gospel, it would, no doubt, take due order for the purpose. 
Already, as I have seen at Ely, Gospeller and Epistler have 
gone down from the altar to read their respective portions of 
Scripture at the screen gates to the congregation^ in the nave. 
In the meanwhile it is the counsel of prudence, not less than of 
towardness, for single clergymen not to provoke angry recrimi- 
nations by startling innovations, adventured upon their own 
unsupported responsibility. 

There are two particulars in which I trust that our own Com- 
munion service may never abandon its actual peculiarities. I 
hope the custom of an inaudible recitation of the prayers, and 
especially of that of Consecration, owned even by candid Ro- 
manists to be an innovation upon primitive practice, may never 
creep in. I also hope that the great communion of the laity 
may never be divorced from the highest celebrations. I cannot 
conceive a spectacle more cheering to the Christian's heart — 
more calculated to remind him of the lost fervour of primitive 
days — ^than that glorious crowd of hundreds of devout commu- 
nicants streaming up to the altar of some well-cared-for church 
at the great celebration on Christmas 6t Easter Day. It would 
be, I believe, a blow to the reviving spirit of national piety, if 
these persons were to be told that they must, of necessity, 
approach the bread of life on such a day either early or not at 
all — that the Holy Communion, in its highest aspect of song 
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and ceremonial, at Christmas, Easter, or Whitsuntide, need not 
be a communion, but ought to be a spectacle, and that they 
were there not to partake but to assist. The statuesque beauty 
of the well-ordered pose may be for the time being lost as the 
clergy move up and down with the sacred elements — the rhyth- 
mical progress of the Mass may be wanting — ^but what are these 
externals to the great reality? At the same time I am far 
from wishing to run into an opposite extreme and say that all 
who did not intend to communicate should therefore depart. 
The Missa Vatechumenorum was a portion of ancient discipline 
when all hung on together ; but now that the Church has gene- 
rally abandoAcd that discipline I do not see why she should be 
so tenacious of one fragment. To substitute gazing for communi- 
cating is an error dangerous to the soul's health, and should on 
all accounts be discouraged. But why, when the habitual com- 
municant is for any reason unable to communicate, but at the 
same time desires to mingle his prayers with those of his 
brethren and the Church at the Confession and Prayer of 
humble access — to raise the song of praise at the Ter Sanctus 
and the Gloria in Enscekis, and humbly to meditate on the 
mystery of Christ's death while His minister is showing it forth 
— why, I say, when he desires all this, he should be expelled 
from the Church, I never could understand. 

One feature aboat the ritualistic movement, so called, is 
absolutely certain in London, and I conclude also in other 
large towns, namely, that it has, with a peculiar fascination, 
taken possession of a class of society which has hitherto been 
painfully inapproachable by the influences of religion. It is 
a class which I can best describe as the one which, without 
sharing in the easy circumstances of the so-called upper and 
upper middle classes, has the disadvantage of being, by the 
stem laws of conventionality, compelled to burden itself with 
the characteristic dress of those classes — clerks, dressmakers, 
the young men and women employed in the wholesale esta- 
blishments, and so on. Any one who is acquainted with the 
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social condition of our large towns is aware how large an 
amount of the population is included under this description. 
After all, these persons have souls to save, as much as any 
working-man or any member of either House of Parliament. 
It has been discovered as if by accident, as rich lodes of ore are 
struck by a casual blow of the pickaxe, that these persons 
are impressionable by an aesthetic worship, as they are not by 
more simple religious forms. This is not to be wondered at ; 
their technical training, and the persons and objects with which 
in their business they are brought into contact, give them 
glimpses of beauty and ideas of refinement which they cannot 
follow out or gratify with their own resources. But if they see 
the free and loving Church of God as the "Queen in a 
vesture of gold, wrought about with divers colours," opening 
her arms to them and to all, without distinction of person, 
their souls are naturally melted to the influences of divine 
grace. How many souls may he not risk who sweeps away the 
system in which these men and women find spiritual peace! 
I do not believe that the unwise or illegal peculiarities of 
ultra-ritualism are what has attracted them. They are people 
who have neither the learning nor the taste to draw antiquarian 
distinctions. What is " Sarum use " to them but an unconned 
lore ? How are they concerned with the difference of vestment 
or cope, of alb or surplice ? What has attracted them is the 
general beauty, lightsomeness, and warmth of the higher 
ceremonial. For their sakes let these be sacred in the hands of 
our bishops and our judges. For their sakes equally let those 
who are especially responsible for their spiritual condition, those 
who have opened out to them this higher worship, take care 
lest in obstinately clinging to some peculiarity, they make 
forfeit of all the treasure of which they are but trustees for 
the sake of their flocks. 

The abundant and hearty hymnody introduced at various 
parts of the service is one of the things which most attracts 
the persons of whom I have been speaking to their favourite 
churches. I trust that it may never be interfered with ; for 

L 
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althoug}i it is not strictly rubrical, it edifies many, and can 
harm none. I should not have thought it necessary to ex- 
press this hope, had not that grave and venerable man Lord 
Hatherley, whom all love and respect, even when they cannot 
agree with him, adduced irregular hynm-singing as his chief 
charge against ritualism, in a speech during the debates on the 
Public Worship Bill. No doubt it startled him, because he 
was not expecting it, and eould not find it in the rubrics. But 
I appeal from the judgetb the man, and I ask him what good 
could come of checkinjg a practice which in no way contravenes 
the doctrine of the Church, which only affects its discipline on 
an external point, and which is a source of so much religious 
comfort to many whom it has hitherto been a hard task to 
bring at all to church. 

After all, let us take ultra-ritualism at its worst. Let us 
stamp its often defective appreciation of the temper of the times 
with the most condemnatory brand of impolicy, let us most 
sharply rebuke its deviations from the spirit and the code of 
the English Church, but then let us ask ourselves is it the 
worst evil of the times? Is it a festering sore, or is it the 
vicious excess of God's wonderful revival of religious life in 
our Church, a revival which by the law of human progress 
could not have gone so far without developing an extreme 
phase ? Let us as men and as Christians look at the condition 
of spiritual things about us. Let us first inquire among 
Churchmen, and ask whether it is the ritualists who keep their 
churches closed from Sunday to Sunday ? Is it the ritualists 
who evacuate Christ's own sacraments of any especial grace ? 
Is it the ritualists who, in their zeal for preaching, too often 
neglect the ministration of God's Holy Word to the sick in 
mind and body ? Is it the ritualists who inflate the sovereign 
virtue of faith until they place themselves upon the slippery 
pinnacle of Antinomianism ? Is it the ritualists who, in their 
zeal for private judgment, deprave the inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures, and use language suspiciously doubtful of the 
divinity of our Blessed Lord an4 Saviour? Is it the ritualists 
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who struggle to engraft the fanaticism of spiritualism upon the 
mysteries of the Gospel? Are there, or are there not, such 
men as I have described in the ministry of our Church, 
and do they or do they not belong to the ritualistic frar 
ternity ? Outside of the Church is there no cold, despairing 
materialism in much honour in the high places of science? 
Has the mocking genius of Voltaire ceased to inspire the 
guides of public opinion? Are not our millions corroded 
with the canker of- a suspicious, self-sufficient, uninquiring, 
negation of belief? When there is a recoil from this hope- 
less condition, is it not too often into some wild form of 
grotesque unblessed superstition? Beyond the labyrinth of 
scepticism, or the abyss of mere atheism, is there not a hell 
of gross unbridled vice yawning at our feet ? Yet those upon 
whose shoulders the chief responsibility of Christ's Church 
in this realm rests can pass by these things, and employ that 
secular position which, as peers of Parliament, they may 
possess, for the harshest censures upon their younger brethren 
in the ministry, who, whatever may be their aberrations of 
opinion or of practice, hold fast to their unwavering faith in 
the Ever Blessed Trinity, and, in Christ's atoning mediation; 
who are instant in season and out of season, in sickness and in 
health, in their ministrations of God's Holy Word and sacra- 
ments, and their unsparing temporal help in church, and at the 
noisome bed-side of the indigent sufferer ; who are ever plan- 
ning, discreetly or indiscreetly, but with the single end of 
God's glory and the comfort of His people, new schemes and 
fresh societies of Christian help. Nor were these censures 
limited even to those delinquents. We all remember the 
passage in that speech introducing a recent Act which ap- 
pealed to popular indignation against a northern clergyman, 
who dared to do what Wren and Cosin had done before, and 
stand before the Holy Table ; who dared to do what, later on 
in the same debates, the Lord Chancellor plainly intimated 
was, in his reading of the rubric, that which he was very well 
justified in doing. Put the insubordination of that clergyman. 
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one who has in his time done good service to the Church of 
England, at the worst, and then say if his misdeed was so gross 
as to entitle him to be the one minister of all the Church of 
England singled out for individual and direct reprobation by 
the Primate of that Church in an age of ' Essays and Reviews/ 
of a trial at Healaugh and a trial at Natal ? These things 
evoked no archiepiscopal legislation; but Dr. Dykes cannot 
believe that the words " * standing before the table ' apply to 
the whole sentence" without inspiring a "Public Worship 
Regulation Bill." 

I am genuinely pained at having to write this, from the deep 
respect and much gratitude for many personal kindnesses which 
I feel for the exalted dignitary on whose policy I am compelled 
to conmient. But, in the national controversy which he has 
raised, public men must be openly discussed according to their 
public words and actions. I must therefore ask, do the rulers 
of our Israel really believe that by such policy they are 
advancing the cause of Christ's kingdom on earth ? Do they 
dream that they are strengthening the cords of that Church 
Establishment in England, which never will be sustained by 
magisterial Acts of Parliament or manifold prosecutions, but 
will, by God's grace, flourish so long as it continues to 
embrace and foster the zeal for Christ's sake of Christ's 
own ministers, variously working according to their several 
gifts to meet the manifold spiritual wants of differing congre- 
gations ? 

In face of present trials of faith many men, who have no sym- 
pathies with the developments of ritualism, are sick at heart 
when they see the heaviest hand of episcopal severity let drop 
upon men who are guilty of nothing more than ceremonial 
variations, some of them variations of the most moderate kind, 
and known and practised before ritualism, so called, was heard of. 
This may be the conduct of active policemen, but it is not the 
natural action of Fathers in God. It is not, however, even the 
characteristic of a good police to direct all its severity against 
one side, nor does the consciousness of this peculiarity mitigate 
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the wide distress. It is no answer to the protests of Church- 
men to appeal to ritualistic excesses. The Eitualists may 
be foolish or they may be wrong — foolish and wrong to any 
extent ; but their folly or their misdeeds can be no reason why, 
when pious, thoughtful, and loyal sons of the Church of England 
rise on every side to say that they are convinced that the 
Church of England, by its latest solenm pronouncement, and 
in conformity with the venerable usage of Christ's Universal 
Church, has said that it is meet right and congruous with the 
principles of our Eeformation that the priest should stand before 
the Holy Table at the Communion and wear a dress distinctive 
of that sacred rite — that then they should be met by a refusal 
based on the deeds or words of men for whom they are not 
responsible. They feel that this is evasion, not argument. If 
we ask for bread and our fathers give us stones, let them, at 
least, not upbraid us with the surfeitings of other men. 

If, however, they do condescend to offer us relief, let them be 
careful not to do so in the spirit of relieving officers dealing 
with clamorous paupers. We desire peace, but not that peace 
at all price which means later and worse war. The treaty must 
on both sides be based on principle and self-respect, and no 
trafficking of faith and morals for ceremonial actions can be 
entertained. Any ignoble suggestion to balance dress and 
position at a sacrifice of the public confession of the eternal 
truths of the Catholic Faith, and the denouncing of God's anger 
and vengeance against sinners, has only to be thrown out to be 
emphatically rejected, more emphatically rejected because those 
who dangle the bait had themselves so lately professed to have 
settled the Athanasian trouble. 

If there is to be a compromise — and I think there ought to 
be a compromise — it must lie within the four comers of the 
question, and deal on both sides with the ceremonies of the 
Holy Communion. A compromise framed according to the 
strict requirements of even justice would be one which gave an 
equal allowance to the opposing customs upon which the minds 
of Churchmen are at this time conspicuously divided. It would 
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be an arrangement which placed vestment or surplice, west side 
or north end, upon a footing of impartial toleration. But I go 
much further than that in my ideas of concession. Many 
persons think the change of the surplice for the gown during 
the Communion service a purposeless complication. The 
practice at the reception of the Holy Communion of saying 
the words of administration to a whole railful and not to each 
communicant, is a direct contravention of the rubric, and it is 
also by many Christians held materially to weaken the intended 
moral effect of that holy rite by not recalling directly and per- 
sonally to each penitent and believing soul that sacrifice upon 
the Cross , which Christ made for him — that one single person, 
bom eighteen hundred years after the Passion — as completely, 
specifically, fully, and consciously, as for the whole vast multi- 
tude of all mankind in every age. The practice of celebrating 
the Holy Communion in the evening — a practice for which 
there is not a word of sanction in the Prayer Book or in the 
immemorial usage of our own or of any other Church — is ex- 
ceedingly painful to many pious Christians, in thought of the 
irreverence which must attend so holy an action, coming after 
the toil, the heat, the distractions of spirit, the eating and 
drinking of an English day, not to mention the still deeper 
offence which it gives to those who consider the pious practice 
of fasting communion to be an obligation of binding force. 
Yet these practices are all of them dear to many people. Let 
them, then, enjoy their customs at the churches where they are 
acceptable, on their own responsibility ; but let them, in return, 
leave in peace persons who only desire to follow, for their own 
edification, every " established doctrine or laudable practice of 
the Church of England, or indeed of the whole Catholick 
Church of Christ." 

THE END. 
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" It is impossible to rise from the perusal of these volumes without experiencing a 
feeling akin to that which comes over the spectator when the curtain falls on the last 
scene of some noble tragedy. The volumes are deeply interesting, and are indeed the 
most valuable memoranda of travel ever seen of late years ; and his Journals — ^the 
legacy of Livingstone to his country — ^are unique as the records of extraordinary 
enterprise, transmitted and saved by a touching exhibition of almost religious care and 
devotion to his person." — Times, 
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